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OSCARIANA. 


The  Credo. 

The  artist  is  the  creator  of  beautiful  things. 

To  reveal  art  and  conceal  the  artist  is  art’s  aim. 

The  critic  is  he  who  can  translate  into  another 
manner  or  a  new  material  his  impression  of  beauti¬ 
ful  things. 

The  highest  as  the  lowest  form  of  criticism  is  a 
mode  of  autobiography. 

Those  who  find  ugly  meanings  in  beautiful 
things  are  corrupt  without  being  charming.  This 
is  a  fault. 

Those  who  find  beautiful  meanings  in  beautiful 
things  are  the  cultivated.  For  these  there  is  hope. 

They  are  the  elect  to  whom  beautiful  things 
mean  only  Beauty. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  or  an  immoral 
book.  Books  are  well  written  or  badly  written. 
That  is  all. 

The  nineteenth  century  dislike  of  Realism  is  the 
rage  of  Caliban  seeing  his  own  face  in  a  glass. 

The  nineteenth  century  dislike  of  Romanticism 
is  the  rage  of  Caliban  not  seeing  his  own  face  in  a 
glass. 

The  moral  life  of  man  forms  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  artist,  but  the  morality  of  art  con¬ 
sists  in  the  perfect  use  of  an  imperfect  medium. 

No  artist  desires  to  prove  anything.  Even 
things  that  are  true  can  be  proved. 

No  artist  has  ethical  sympathies.  An  ethical 
sympathy  in  an  artist  is  an  unpardonable  manner¬ 
ism  of  style. 

No  artist  is  ever  morbid.  The  artist  can  ex¬ 
press  everything. 

Thought  and  language  are  to  the  artist  instru¬ 
ments  of  an  art. 
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Vice  and  virtue  are  to  the  artist  materials  for  an 
art. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  form,  the  type  of  all 
the  arts  is  the  art  of  the  musician.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  feeling,  the  actor’s  craft  is  the  type. 

All  art  is  at  once  surface  and  symbol. 

Those  who  go  beneath  the  surface  do  so  at  their 
peril. 

Those  who  read  the  symbol  do  so  at  their  peril. 

It  is  the  spectator,  and  not  life,  that  art  really 
mirrors. 

Diversity  of  opinion  about  a  work  of  art  shows 
that  the  work  is  new,  complex  and  vital. 

When  critics  disagree  the  artist  is  in  accord  with 
himself. 

We  can  forgive  a  man  for  making  a  useful  thing 
as  long  as  he  does  not  admire  it.  The  only  excuse 
for  making  a  useless  thing  is  that  one  admires  it 
intensely. 
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All  art  is  quite  useless. 

Decay  of  Lying. 

Art  never  expresses  anything  but  itself.  It  has 
an  independent  life,  just  as  Thought  has,  and  de¬ 
velops  purely  on  its  own  lines.  It  is  not  necessarily 
realistic  in  an  age  of  realism,  nor  spiritual  in  an 
age  of  faith.  So  far  from  being  the  creation  of  its 
time,  it  is  usually  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  only  history  that  it  preserves  for  us  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  own  progress. 

All  bad  Art  comes  from  returning  to  Life  and 
Nature,  and  elevating  them  into  Ideals.  Life  and 
Nature  may  sometimes  be  used  as  part  of  Art’s 
rough  material,  but  before  they  are  of  any  real 
service  to  Art  they  must  be  translated  into  artistic 
conventions.  The  moment  Art  surrenders  its  im¬ 
aginative  medium  it  surrenders  everything.  As  a 
method  Realism  is  a  complete  failure,  and  the  two 
things  that  every  artist  should  avoid  are  modern¬ 
ity  of  form  and  modernity  of  subject-matter. 

Life  imitates  Art  far  more  than  Art  imitates 
Life.  This  results  not  merely  from  Life’s  imita¬ 
tive  instinct,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  self-con- 
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scions  aim  of  Life  is  to  find  expression,  and  that 
Art  offers  it  certain  beautiful  forms  through  which 
it  may  realise  that  energy. 


Lying,  the  telling  of  beautiful  untrue  things,  is 
the  proper  aim  of  art. 

Dorian  Gray. 

The  value  of  an  idea  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  man  who  expresses  it. 

Decay  of  Lying. 

The  more  we  study  Art,  the  less  we  care  for 
Nature.  What  Art  really  reveals  to  us  is  Nature’s 
lack  of  design,  her  curious  crudities,  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  monotony,  her  absolutely  unfinished  condi¬ 
tion.  ...  It  is  fortunate  for  us,  however,  that 
Nature  is  so  imperfect,  as  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  no  art  at  all.  Art  is  our  spirited  protest, 
our  gallant  attempt  to  teach  Nature  her  proper 
place.  As  for  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature,  that 
is  a  pure  myth.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature 
herself.  It  resides  in  the  imagination,  or  fancy, 
or  cultivated  blindness  of  the  man  who  looks  at 
her. 
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The  Critic  as  Artist. 

To  know  the  vintage  and  quality  of  a  wine,  one 
need  not  drink  the  whole  cask. 

To  be  natural  is  to  be  obvious,  and  to  be  obvi¬ 
ous  is  to  be  inartistic. 

What  is  truth?  In  matters  of  religion,  it  is 
simply  the  opinion  that  has  survived.  In  matters 
of  science,  it  is  the  ultimate  sensation.  In  matters 
of  art,  it  is  one’s  last  mood. 

Nature  hates  Mind. 

Decay  of  Lying. 

Thinking  is  the  most  unhealthy  thing  in  the 
world,  and  people  die  of  it  just  as  they  die  of  any 
other  disease. 

The  popular  cry  of  our  time  is,  “Let  us  return 
to  Life  and  Nature;  they  will  recreate  Art  for  us, 
and  send  the  red  blood  coursing  through  her  veins ; 
they  will  shoe  her  feet  with  swiftness,  and  make 
her  hand  strong.”  But,  alas !  we  are  mistaken  in 
our  amiable  and  well-meant  efforts.  Nature  is  al- 
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ways  behind  the  age.  And  as  for  Life,  she  is  the 
solvent  that  breaks  up  Art,  the  enemy  that  lays 
waste  her  house. 

Art  begins  with  abstract  decoration,  with  purely 
imaginative  and  pleasurable  work  dealing  with 
what  is  unreal  and  non-existent.  This  is  the  first 
stage.  Then  Life  becomes  fascinated  with  this 
new  wonder,  and  asks  to  be  admitted  into  the 
charmed  circle.  Art  takes  life  as  part  of  her  rough 
material,  re-creates  it,  and  re-fashions  it  in  fresh 
forms;  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  fact;  invents, 
imagines,  dreams,  and  keeps  between  herself  and 
reality  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  beautiful  style, 
of  decorative  or  ideal  treatment.  The  third  stage 
is  when  Life  gets  the  upper  hand,  and  drives  Art 
out  into  the  wilderness.  This  is  the  true  decad¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  are  now  suf¬ 
fering. 

Nature  is  no  great  mother  who  has  borne  us. 
She  is  our  creation.  It  is  our  brain  that  she  quick¬ 
ens  to  life.  Things  are  because  we  see  them,  and 
what  we  see,  and  how  we  see  it,  depends  on  the 
Arts  that  have  influenced  us.  To  look  at  a  thing  is 
very  different  from  seeing  a  thing.  One  does  not 
see  anything  until  one  sees  its  beauty. 
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Art  creates  an  incomparable  and  unique  effect, 
and,  having  done  so,  passes  on  to  other  things. 
Nature,  upon  the  other  hand,  forgetting  that  imi¬ 
tation  can  be  made  the  sincerest  form  of  insult, 
keeps  on  repeating  the  effect  until  we  all  become 
absolutely  wearied  of  it. 

When  Art  is  more  varied,  Nature  will,  no  doubt, 
be  more  varied  also. 

Modernity  of  form  and  modernity  of  subject- 
matter  are  entirely  and  absolutely  wrong.  We 
have  mistaken  the  common  livery  of  the  age  for 
the  vesture  of  the  Muses,  and  spend  our  days  in 
the  sordid  streets  and  hideous  suburbs  of  our  vile 
cities  when  we  should  be  out  on  the  hillside  with 
Apollo.  Certainly  we  are  a  degraded  race,  and 
have  sold  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  facts. 

The  object  of  Art  is  not  simple  truth,  but  com¬ 
plex  beauty.  Art  itself  is  really  a  form  of  exag¬ 
geration;  and  selection,  which  is  the  very  spirit 
of  Art,  is  nothing  more  than  an  intensified  mode 
of  over-emphasis. 

Art  finds  her  own  perfection  within,  and  not 
outside  of,  herself.  She  is  not  to  be  judged  by  any 
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external  standard  of  resemblance.  She  is  a  veil 
rather  than  a  mirror.  She  has  flowers  that  no 
forests  know  of,  birds  that  no  woodland  possesses. 
She  makes  and  unmakes  many  worlds,  and  can 
draw  the  moon  from  heaven  with  a  scarlet  thread. 
Hers  are  the  “forms  more  real  than  living  man,” 
and  hers  the  great  archetypes  of  which  things  that 
have  existence  are  but  unfinished  copies.  Nature 
has,  in  her  eyes,  no  laws,  no  uniformity.  She  can 
work  miracles  at  her  will,  and  when  she  calls  mon¬ 
sters  from  the  deep  they  come.  She  can  bid  the 
almond  tree  blossom  in  winter,  and  send  the  snow 
upon  the  ripe  cornfield.  At  her  word  the  frost 
lays  its  silver  finger  on  the  burning  mouth  of  June, 
and  the  winged  lions  creep  out  from  the  hollows  of 
the  Lydian  hills.  The  dryads  peer  from  the  thicket 
as  she  passes  by,  and  the  brown  fauns  smile 
strangely  at  her  when  she  comes  near  them.  She 
has  hawk-faced  gods  that  worship  her,  and  the 
centaurs  gallop  at  her  side. 

The  proper  school  to  learn  Art  in  is  not  Life 
but  Art. 

Life  holds  the  mirror  up  to  Art,  and  either  re¬ 
produces  some  strange  type  imagined  by  painter 
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or  sculptor,  or  realises  in  fact  what  has  been 
dreamed  in  fiction. 

Life  imitates  Art  far  more  than  Art  imitates 
Life.  .  .  .  The  Greeks,  with  their  quick  artistic 
instinct,  understood  this,  and  set  in  the  bride's 
chamber  the  statue  of  Hermes  or  of  Apollo,  that 
she  might  bear  children  as  lovely  as  the  works  of 
art  that  she  looked  at  in  her  rapture  or  her  pain. 
They  knew  that  Life  gains  from  Art  not  merely 
spirituality,  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  soul- 
turmoil  or  soul-peace,  but  that  she  can  form  her¬ 
self  on  the  very  lines  and  colours  of  art,  and  can 
reproduce  the  dignity  of  Phidias  as  well  as  the 
grace  of  Praxiteles.  Hence  came  their  objection 
to  realism.  They  disliked  it  on  purely  social 
grounds.  They  felt  that  it  inevitably  makes  peo¬ 
ple  ugly,  and  they  were  perfectly  right.  We  try 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  race  by  means 
of  good  air,  free  sunlight,  wholesome  water,  and 
hideous  bare  buildings  for  the  better  housing  of 
the  lower  orders.  But  these  things  merely  pro¬ 
duce  health,  they  do  not  produce  beauty.  For  this, 
Art  is  required,  and  the  true  disciples  of  the  great 
artist  are  not  his  studio-imitators,  but  those  who 
become  like  his  works  of  art,  be  they  plastic  as 
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in  Greek  days,  or  pictorial  as  in  modern  times.  In 
a  word.  Life  is  Art’s  best,  Art’s  only  pupil. 

The  spirit  of  an  age  may  be  best  expressed  in 
the  abstract  ideal  arts,  for  the  spirit  itself  is  ab¬ 
stract  and  ideal. 

Jnst  as  those  who  do  not  love  Plato  more  than 
truth  cannot  pass  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
Academe,  so  those  who  do  not  love  Beauty  more 
than  Truth  never  know  the  inmost  shrine  of  Art. 

The  Critic  as  Artist. 

The  material  that  painter  or  sculptor  uses  is 
meagre  in  comparison  with  that  of  words.  Words 
have  not  merely  music  as  sweet  as  that  of  viol  or 
lute,  colour  as  rich  and  vivid  as  any  that  makes 
lovelv  for  us  the  canvas  of  the  Venetian  or  the 

i / 

Spaniard,  and  plastic  form  no  less  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  which  reveals  itself  in  marble  or  in 
bronze,  but  thought  and  passion,  and  spirituality 
are  theirs  also,  are  theirs,  indeed,  alone.  If  the 
Greeks  had  criticised  nothing  but  language,  they 
would  still  have  been  the  great  art-critics  of  the 
world.  To  know  the  principles  of  the  highest  art 
is  to  know  the  principles  of  all  the  arts. 
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Those  who  live  in  marble  or  on  painted  panel 
know  of  life  but  a  single  exquisite  instant,  eternal 
indeed  in  its  beauty,  but  limited  to  one  note  of 
passion  or  one  mood  of  calm.  Those  whom  the 
poet  makes  live  have  their  myriad  emotions  of 
joy  and  terror,  of  courage  and  despair,  of  pleasure 
and  of  suffering.  The  seasons  come  and  go  in 
glad  or  saddening  pageant,  and  with  winged  or 
leaden  feet  the  years  pass  by  before  them.  They 
have  their  youth  and  their  manhood,  they  are  chil¬ 
dren  and  they  grow  old.  It  is  always  dawn  for 
St.  Helena  as  Veronese  saw  her  at  the  window. 
Through  the  still  morning  air  the  angels  bring 
her  the  symbol  of  God’s  pain.  The  cool  breezes 
of  the  morning  lift  the  gilt  threads  from  her  brow. 
On  that  little  hill  by  the  city  of  Florence,  where 
the  lovers  of  Giorgione  are  lying,  it  is  always  the 
solstice  of  noon,  of  noon  made  so  languorous  by 
summer  suns  that  hardly  can  the  slim,  naked  girl 
dip  into  the  marble  tank  the  round  bubble  of  clear 
glass,  and  the  long  fingers  of  the  lute-player  rest 
idly  upon  the  chords.  It  is  twilight  always  for  the 
dancing  nymphs  whom  Corot  set  free  among  the 
silver  poplars  of  France.  In.  eternal  twilight  they 
move,  those  frail,  diaphanous  figures,  whose  tremu¬ 
lous  white  feet  seem  not  to  touch  the  dew-drenched 
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grass  they  tread  on.  But  those  who  walk  in  epos, 
drama,  or  romance,  see  through  the  labouring 
months  the  young  moons  wax  and  wane,  and  watch 
the  night  from  evening  unto  morning  star,  and 
from  sunrise  unto  sunsetting  can  note  the  shifting 
day  with  all  its  gold  and  shadow.  For  them,  as 
for  us,  the  flowers  bloom  and  wither,  and  the 
Earth,  that  Green-tressed  Goddess,  as  Coleridge 
calls  her,  alters  her  raiment  for  their  pleasure.  The 
statue  is  concentrated  to  one  moment  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  image  stained  upon  the  canvas  possesses 
no  spiritual  element  of  growth  or  change.  If 
they  know  nothing  of  death  it  is  because  they 
know  little  of  life,  for  the  secrets  of  life 
and  death  belong  to  those,  and  those  only,  whom 
the  sequence  of  time  affects,  and  who  possess  not 
merely  the  present  but  the  future,  and  can  rise 
or  fall  from  a  past  of  glory  or  of  shame.  Move¬ 
ment,  that  problem  of  the  visible  arts,  can  be  truly 
realised  by  Literature  alone.  It  is  Literature  that 
shows  us  the  body  in  its  swiftness  and  the  soul  in 
its  unrest. 

Criticism  is  itself  an  art.  ...  It  is  no  more  to 
be  judged  by  any  low  standard  of  imitation  or  re¬ 
semblance  than  is  the  work  of  poet  or  sculptor. 
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The  critic  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  work 
of  art  that  he  criticises  as  the  artist  does  to  the 
visible  world  of  form  and  colour,  or  the  unseen 
world  of  passion  and  thought.  He  does  not  even 
require  for  the  perfection  of  his  art  the  finest  ma¬ 
terials.  Anything  will  serve  his  purpose. 

Just  as  the  great  artists,  from  Homer  and 
yEschylus  down  to  Shakespeare  and  Keats,  did  not 
go  directly  to  life  for  their  subject-matter,  but 
sought  for  it  in  myth,  and  legend,  and  ancient 
tale,  so  the  critic  deals  with  materials  that  others 
have,  as  it  were,  purified  for  him,  and  to  which 
imaginative  form  and  colour  have  been  already 
added.  Nay,  more,  I  would  say  that  the  highest 
Criticism,  being  the  purest  form  of  personal  im¬ 
pression,  is  in  its  way  more  creative  than  creation, 
as  it  has  least  reference  to  any  standard  external 
to  itself,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  own  reason  for  exist¬ 
ing,  and,  as  the  Greeks  would  put  it,  in  itself,  and 
to  itself,  an  end.  Certainly  it  is  never  trammelled 
by  any  shackles  of  verisimilitude.  No  ignoble  con¬ 
siderations  of  probability,  that  cowardly  concession 
to  the  tedious  repetitions  of  domestic  or  public 
life,  affect  it  ever.  One  may  appeal  from  fiction 
unto  fact;  but  from  the  soul  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  highest  criticism  really  is  the  record  of  one’s 
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own  soul.  It  is  more  fascinating  than  history,  as 
it  is  concerned  simply  with  one’s  self.  It  is  more 
delightful  than  philosophy,  as  its  subject  is  con¬ 
crete  and  not  abstract,  real  and  not  vague.  It 
is  the  only  civilised  form  of  autobiography,  as  it 
deals,  not  with  the  events,  but  with  the  thoughts 
of  one’s  life,  not  with  life’s  physical  accidents  of 
deed  or  circumstance,  but  with  the  spiritual  moods 
and  imaginative  passions  of  the  mind. 

Who  cares  whether  Mr.  Ruskin’s  views  on  Tur¬ 
ner  are  sound  or  not?  What  does  it  matter?  That 
mighty  and  majestic  prose  of  his,  so  fervid  and  so 
fiery-coloured  in  its  noble  eloquence,  so  rich  in  its 
elaborate  symphonic  music,  so  sure  and  certain, 
at  its  best,  in  subtle  choice  of  word  and  epithet, 
is  at  least  as  great  a  work  of  art  as  any  of  those 
wonderful  sunsets  that  bleach  or  rot  on  their  cor¬ 
rupted  canvases  in  England’s  Gallery,  greater,  in¬ 
deed,  one  is  apt  to  think  at  times,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  its  equal  beauty  is  more  enduring,  but  on 
account  of  the  fuller  variety  of  its  appeal,  soul 
speaking  to  soul  in  those  long  cadenced  lines,  not 
through  form  and  colour  alone,  though  through 
these,  indeed,  completely  and  without  loss;  but 
with  intellectual  and  emotional  utterance,  with 
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lofty  passion  and  with  loftier  thought,  with  imag¬ 
inative  insight  and  with  poetic  aim,  greater,  I  al¬ 
ways  think,  even  as  Literature  is  the  greater  art. 

The  meaning  of  any  beautiful  created  thing  is, 
at  least,  as  much  in  the  soul  of  him  who  looks  at 
it,  as  it  was  in  his  soul  who  wrought  it. 

Beauty  has  as  many  meanings  as  man  has 
moods.  Beauty  is  the  symbol  of  symbols.  Beauty 
reveals  everything,  because  it  expresses  nothing. 
When  it  shows  us  itself,  it  shows  us  the  whole  fiery- 
coloured  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  tragedy  of  an  art¬ 
ist’s  life  is  that  he  cannot  realise  his  ideal.  But 
the  true  tragedy  that  dogs  the  steps  of  most  artists 
is  that  they  realise  their  ideal  too  absolutely.  For 
when  the  ideal  is  realised  it  is  robbed  of  its  won¬ 
der  and  its  mystery,  and  becomes  simply  a  new 
starting  point  for  an  ideal  that  is  other  than  it¬ 
self. 

Some  resemblance  the  creative  work  of  the  critic 
will  have  to  the  work  that  has  stirred  him  to  crea¬ 
tion,  but  it  will  be  such  resemblance  as  exists,  not 
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between  Nature  and  the  mirror  that  the  painter 
of  landscape  or  figure  may  be  supposed  to  hold 
up  to  her,  but  between  Nature  and  the  work  of 
the  decorative  artist.  Just  as  on  the  flowerless 
carpets  of  Persia,  tulip  and  rose  blossom  indeed, 
and  are  lovely  to  look  on,  though  they  are  not 
reproduced  in  visible  shape  or  line;  just  as  the 
pearl  and  purple  of  the  sea-shell  is  echoed  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice;  just  as  the 
vaulted  ceiling  of  the  wondrous  chapel  at  Ravenna 
is  made  gorgeous  by  the  gold  and  green  and  sap¬ 
phire  of  the  peacock’s  tail,  though  the  birds  of 
Juno  fly  not  across  it;  so  the  critic  reproduces 
the  work  that  he  criticises  in  a  mode  that  is  never 
imitative,  and  part  of  whose  charm  may  really 
consist  in  the  rejection  of  resemblance,  and  shows 
us  in  this  way  not  merely  the  meaning  but  also 
the  mystery  of  Beauty,  and  by  transforming  each 
art  into  literature,  solves  once  for  all  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Art’s  unity. 

Just  as  it  is  only  by  contact  with  the  art  of 
foreign  nations  that  the  art  of  a  country  gains  that 
individual  and  separate  life  that  we  call  nation¬ 
ality,  so  by  curious  inversion  it  is  only  by  inten¬ 
sifying  his  own  personality  that  the  critic  can  in- 
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terpret  the  personality  of  others,  and  the  more 
strongly  this  personality  enters  into  the  interpre¬ 
tation  the  more  real  the  interpretation  becomes, 
the  more  satisfying,  the  more  convincing,  and  the 
more  true. 

It  is  through  Art,  and  through  Art  only,  that 
we  can  realise  our  perfection;  through  Art,  and 
through  Art  only,  that  we  can  shield  ourselves  from 
the  sordid  perils  of  actual  existence. 

All  Art  is  immoral. 

Emotion  for  the  sake  of  emotion  is  the  aim  of 
Art,  and  emotion  for  the  sake  of  action  is  the 
aim  of  life,  and  of  that  practical  organisation  of 
life  that  we  call  society. 

To  the  aesthetic  temperament  the  vague  is  always 
repellent.  The  Greeks  were  a  nation  of  artists, 
because  they  were  spared  the  sense  of  the  infinite. 

Out  of  ourselves  we  can  never  pass,  nor  can  there 
be  in  creation  what  in  the  creator  was  not. 

There  are  two  ways  of  disliking  Art.  One  is  to 
dislike  it ;  the  other,  to  like  it  rationally. 
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There  is  nothing  sane  about  the  worship  of 
beauty.  It  is  too  splendid  to  be  sane.  Those  of 
whose  lives  it  forms  the  dominant  note  will  always 
seem  to  the  world  to  be  pure  visionaries. 

In  every  sphere  of  life  Form  is  the  beginning 
of  things.  The  rhythmic,  harmonious  gestures  of 
dancing  convey,  Plato  tells  us,  both  rhythm  and 
harmony  into  the  mind.  Forms  are  the  food  of 
faith,  cried  Newman,  in  one  of  those  great  mo¬ 
ments  of  sincerity  that  make  us  admire  and  know 
the  man.  He  was  right,  though  he  may  not  have 
known  how  terribly  right  he  was.  The  Creeds 
are  believed,  not  because  they  are  rational,  but 
because  they  are  repeated.  Yes,  Form  is  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  the  secret  of  Life;.  Find  expression 
for  a  sorrow  and  it  will  become  dear  to  you.  Find 
expression  for  a  joy  and  you  intensify  its  ecstasy. 
Do  you  wish  to  love?  Use  Love’s  Litany,  and  the 
words  will  create  the  yearning  from  which  the 
world  fancies  that  they  spring.  Have  you  a  grief 
that  corrodes  your  heart?  Steep  yourself  in  the 
language  of  grief,  learn  its  utterance  from  Prince 
Hamlet  and  Queen  Constance,  and  you  will  find 
that  mere  expression  is  a  mode  of  consolation,  and 
that  Form,  which  is  the  birth  of  Passion,  is  also 
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the  death  of  Pain.  And  so,  to  return  to  the  sphere 
of  Art,  it  is  Form  that  creates,  not  merely  the 
critical  temperament,  but  also  the  aesthetic  in¬ 
stinct  that  reveals  to  one  all  things  under  the 
condition  of  beauty.  Start  with  the  worship  of 
form,  and  there  is  no  secret  in  Art  that  will  not 
be  revealed  to  you. 

Technique  is  really  personality.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  artist  cannot  teach  it,  why  the 
pupil  cannot  learn  it,  and  why  the  aesthetic  critic 
can  understand  it. 

The  form  of  government  that  is  most  suitable 
to  the  artist  is  no  government  at  all. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  despots.  There  is  the 
despot  who  tyrannises  over  the  body.  There  is 
the  despot  who  tyrannises  over  the  soul.  There 
is  the  despot  who  tyrannises  over  soul  and  body 
alike.  The  first  is  called  the  Prince.  The  second 
is  called  the  Pope.  The  third  is  called  the  Peo¬ 
ple. 

'Art  should  never  try  to  be  popular.  The  pub¬ 
lic  should  try  to  make  itself  artistic. 

In  England  the  arts  that  have  escaped  best  are 
the  arts  in  which  the  public  take  no  interest. 
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Art  is  Individualism,  and  Individualism  is  a 
disturbing  and  disintegrating  force. 

The  fact  is,  the  public  make  use  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  a  country  as  a  means  of  checking  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Art.  They  degrade  the  classics  into  au¬ 
thorities.  They  use  them  as  bludgeons  for  .  pre¬ 
venting  the  free  expression  of  Beauty  in  new 
forms. 

In  France  they  limit  the  journalist,  and  allow 
the  artist  almost  perfect  freedom.  Here  we  al¬ 
low  absolute  freedom  to  the  journalist  and  entirely 
limit  the  artist. 

The  work  of  Art  is  to  dominate  the  spectator; 
the  spectator  is  not  to  dominate  the  work  of  Art. 

The  work  of  Art  is  beautiful  by  being  what  Art 
has  never  been ;  and  to  measure  it  by  the  standard 
of  the  past  is  to  measure  it  by  a  standard  on  the 
rejection  of  which  its  real  perfection  depends. 

A  true  artist  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
public.  The  public  are  to  him  non-existent. 

Better  to  take  pleasure  in  a  rose  than  to  put  its 
root  under  a  microscope. 

In  art  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal 
truth.  A  Truth  in  art  is  that  whose  contradictory 
is  also  true. 
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The  truths  of  metaphysics  are  the  truths  of 
masks. 

Science  is  out  of  the  reach  of  morals,  for  her 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  eternal  truths.  Art  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  morals,  for  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
things  beautiful  and  immortal  and  ever-changing. 

Art  is  the  only  serious  thing  in  the  world,  and 
the  artist  is  the  only  person  who  is  never  serious. 

The  Past  is  of  no  importance.  The  Present  is 
of  no  importance.  It  is  with  the  Future  that  we 
have  to  deal.  For  the  past  is  what  man  should 
not  have  been.  The  present  is  what  man  ought 
not  to  he.  The  future  is  what  artists  are. 

Dorian  Gray. 

Art  has  no  influence  upon  action.  It  is  superbly 
sterile.  The  books  that  the  world  calls  immoral 
are  books  that  show  the  world  its  own  shame.  That 
is  all. 

The  Critic  as  Artist. 

To  live  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world.  Most 
people  exist,  that  is  all. 
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Anything  approaching  to  the  free  play  of  the 
mind  is  practically  unknown  amongst  us.  People 
cry  out  against  the  sinner,  yet  it  is  not  the  sinful, 
but  the  stupid,  who  are  our  shame.  There  is  no 
sin  except  stupidity. 

We  teach  people  how  to  remember,  we  never 
teach  them  how  to  grow. 

What  is  mind  but  motion  in  the  intellectual 
sphere?  The  essence  of  thought,  as  the  essence 
of  life,  is  growth.  What  people  call  insincerity  is 
simply  a  method  by  which  we  can  multiply  our 
personalities. 

The  man  who  regards  his  past  is  a  man  who 
deserves  to  have  no  future  to  look  forward  to. 

What  is  termed  Sin  is  an  essential  element  of 
Progress.  Without  it  the  world  would  stagnate  or 
grow  old,  or  become  colourless.  By  its  curiosity 
Sin  increases  the  experience  of  the  race.  Through 
its  intensified  assertion  of  individualism  it  saves 
us  from  monotony  of  type.  In  its  rejection  of 
the  current  notions  about  morality  it  is  one  with 
the  higher  ethics. 
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If  you  wish  to  understand  others  you  must  in¬ 
tensify  your  own  individualism. 

The  Soul  of  Man  Under  Socialism. 

The  majority  of  men  spoil  their  lives  by  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  unhealthy  altruism. 

It  is  immoral  to  use  private  property  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  horrible  evils  that  result  from  the 
institution  of  private  property. 

Socialism  itself  will  be  of  value  because  it  will 
lead  to  individualism. 

Disobedience  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  has 
read  history  is  man’s  original  virtue.  It  is  through 
disobedience  that  progress  has  been  made,  through 
disobedience  and  through  rebellion. 

The  true  perfection  of  man  lies,  not  in  what 
man  has,  but  in  what  man  is. 

Nothing  should  be  able  to  harm  a  man  except 
himself.  Nothing  should  be  able  to  rob  a  man 
at  all.  What  a  man  really  has  is  what  is  in  him. 
What  is  outside  of  him  should  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance. 
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Jealousy,  which  is  an  extraordinary  source  of 
crime  in  modem  life,  is  an  emotion  closely  bound 
up  with  our  conception  of  property,  and  under  So¬ 
cialism  and  Individualism  will  die  out.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  in  communistic  tribes  jealousy  is 
entirely  unknown. 

Individualism  does  not  come  to  man  with  any 
claims  upon  him  at  all.  It  comes  naturally  and 
inevitably  out  of  man.  It  is  the  point  to  which 
all  development  tends.  It  is  the  differentiation  to 
which  all  organisms  grow.  It  is  the  perfection 
that  is  inherent  in  every  mode  of  life,  and  towards 
which  every  mode  of  life  quickens.  Individualism 
exercises  no  compulsion  over  man.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  says  to  man  that  he  should  suffer  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  be  exercised  over  him.  It  does  not  try 
to  force  people  to  be  good.  It  knows  that  people 
are  good  when  they  are  let  alone.  Man  will  de¬ 
velop  Individualism  out  of  himself.  Man  is  now 
so  developing  Individualism.  To  ask  whether  In¬ 
dividualism  is  practical  is  like  asking  whether  Evo¬ 
lution  is  practical.  Evolution  is  the  law  of  life, 
and  there  is  no  evolution  except  towards  Individu¬ 
alism. 

It  will  be  a  marvellous  thing,  the  true  person- 
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alitj  of  man,  when  we  see  it.  It  will  grow  natu¬ 
rally  and  simply — flower-like,  or  as  a  tree  grows. 
It  will  not  be  at  discord.  It  will  never  argue  or 
dispute.  It  will  not  prove  things.  It  will  know 
everything.  And  yet  it  will  not  busy  itself  about 
knowledge.  It  will  have  wisdom.  Its  value  will 
not  be  measured  by  material  things.  It  will  have 
nothing.  And  yet  it  will  have  everything,  and 
whatever  one  takes  from  it,  it  will  still  have,  so 
rich  will  it  be.  It  will  not  be  always  meddling  with 
others,  or  asking  them  to  be  like  itself.  It  will 
love  them  because  they  will  be  different.  And 
yet  while  it  will  not  meddle  with  others  it  will 
help  all,  as  a  beautiful  thing  helps  us,  by  being 
what  it  is.  The  personality  of  man  will  be  very 
wonderful.  It  will  be  as  wonderful  as  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  child. 

“Know  thyself”  was  written  over  the  portico  of 
the  antique  world.  Over  the  portal  of  the  new 
world  “Be  thyself”  shall  be  written.  And  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Christ  to  man  was  simply  “Be  thyself.” 
That  is  the  secret  of  Jesus. 

When  Jesus  talks  about  the  poor,  He  simply 
means  personalities,  just  as  when  He  talks  about 
the  rich  He  simply  means  people  who  have  not 
developed  their  personalities. 
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Jesus  said  to  man:  You  have  a  wonderful  per¬ 
sonality.  Develop  it.  Be  yourself.  Don’t  imagine 
that  your  perfection  lies  in  accumulating  or  pos¬ 
sessing  external  things.  Your  perfection  is  inside 
of  you.  If  only  you  could  realise  that,  you  would 
not  want  to  he  rich.  Ordinary  riches  can  be  stolen 
from  a  man ;  real  riches  cannot.  In  the  treasury- 
house  of  your  soul  there  are  infinitely  precious 
things  that  may  not  be  taken  from  you.  Try  to 
so  shape  your  life  that  external  things  will  not 
harm  you;  and  try,  also,  to  get  rid  of  personal 
property.  It  involves  sordid  preoccupation,  end¬ 
less  industry,  continual  wrong.  Personal  property 
hinders  Individualism  at  every  step. 

There  is  only  one  class  in  the  community  that 
thinks  more  about  money  than  the  rich,  and  that 
is  the  poor.  The  poor  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
That  is  the  misery  of  being  poor. 

Man  is  complete  in  himself. 

He  who  would  lead  a  Christ-like  life  is  he  who 
is  perfectly  and  absolutely  himself.  He  may  be 
a  great  poet,  or  a  great  man  of  science,  or  a  young 
student  at  the  University,  or  one  who  watches 
sheep  upon  a  moor,  or  a  maker  of  dramas  like 
Shakespeare,  or  a  thinker  about  God,  like  Spinoza, 
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or  a  child  who  plays  in  a  garden,  or  a  fisherman 
who  throws  his  nets  into  the  sea.  It  does  not 
matter  what  he  is  as  long  as  he  realises  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  sonl  that  is  within  him. 

All  imitation  in  morals  and  in  life  is  wrong. 

There  is  no  one  type  for  man.  There  are  as 
many  perfections  as  there  are  imperfect  men.  And 
while  to  the  claims  of  charity  a  man  may  yield 
and  yet  he  free,  to  the  claims  of  conformity  no 
man  may  yield  and  remain  free  at  all. 

A  Community  is  infinitely  more  brutalised  by 
the  habitual  employment  of  punishment  than  it 
is  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  crime. 

The  State  is  to  make  what  is  useful.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  to  make  what  is  beautiful. 

A  map  of  the  world  that  does  not  include  Utopia 
is  not  worth  even  glancing  at,  for  it  leaves  out  the 
one  country  at  which  Humanity  is  always  landing. 
And  when  Humanity  lands  there,  it  looks  out,  and 
seeing  a  better  country,  sets  sail.  Progress  is  the 
realisation  of  Utopias. 
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A  practical  scheme  is  either  a  scheme  that  is 
already  in  existence,  or  a  scheme  that  could  be 
carried  out  under  existing  conditions. 

Selfishness  is  not  living  as  one  wishes  to  live, 
it  is  asking  others  to  live  as  one  wishes  to  live. 
And  unselfishness  is  letting  other  peoples’  lives 
alone,  not  interfering  with  them. 

All  sympathy  is  fine,  but  sympathy  with  suf¬ 
fering  is  the  least  fine  mode. 

It  is  through  joy  that  the  Individualism  of  the 
future  will  develop  itself.  Christ  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconstruct  society,  and  consequently  the 
Individualism  that  He  preached  to  man  could  be 
realised  only  through  pain  or  in  solitude. 

What  man  has  sought  for  is  neither  pain  nor 
pleasure,  but  simply  Life.  Man  has  sought  to  live 
intensely,  fully,  perfectly.  When  he  can  do  so 
without  exercising  restraint  on  others,  or  suffer¬ 
ing  it  ever,  and  his  activities  are  all  pleasurable 
to  him,  he  will  be  saner,  healthier,  more  civilised, 
more  himself.  Pleasure  is  Nature’s  test,  her  sign 
of  appraval.  When  man  is  happy  he  is  at  harmony 
with  himself  and  his  environment. 

The  new  Individualism  is  the  new  Hellenism. 
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The  Critic  as  Artist. 

Every  great  man  nowadays  has  his  disciples, 
and  it  is  always  J udas  who  writes  the  biography. 

Even  in  actual  life,,  egotism  is  not  without  its 
attractions.  When  people  talk  to  us  about  others 
they  are  usually  dull.  When  they  talk  to  us  about 
themselves  they  are  nearly  always  interesting,  and 
if  one  could  shut  them  up  when  they  become  weari¬ 
some,  as  easily  as  one  can  shut  up  a  book  of  which 
one  has  grown  wearied,  they  would  be  perfect  ab¬ 
solutely. 

Formerly  we  used  to  canonise  our  heroes.  The 
modern  method  is  to  vulgarise  them.  Cheap  edi¬ 
tions  of  great  books  may  be  delightful,  but  cheap 
editions  of  great  men  are  absolutely  detestable. 

It  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  write  about 
a  thing  than  to  do  it.  Anybody  can  make  history. 
Only  a  great  man  can  write  it. 

What  are  the  Virtues?  Nature,  M.  Renan  tells 
us,  cares  little  about  chastity,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  is  to  the  shame  of  the  Magdalen,  and  not  to 
their  own  purity,  that  the  Lucretias  of  modern  life 
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owe  their  freedom  from  stain.  Charity,  as  even 
those  of  w.hose  religion  it  makes  a  formal  part  have 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge,  creates  a  multitude 
of  evils.  The  mere  existence  of  conscience,  that 
faculty  of  which  people  prate  so  much  nowadays, 
and  are  so  ignorantly  proud,  is  a  sign  of  our  im¬ 
perfect  development.  It  must  be  merged  in  in¬ 
stinct  before  we  become  fine.  Self-denial  is  simply 
a  method  by  which  man  arrests  his  progress,  and 
self-sacrifice  a  survival  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
savage,  part  of  that  old  worship  of  pain  which  is 
so  terrible  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  which  even  now  makes  its  victims  day  by  day, 
and  has  its  altars  in  the  land.  Virtues !  Who 
knows  what  the  virtues  are?  Not  you.  Not  I. 
Not  any  one.  It  is  well  for  our  vanity  that  we 
slay  the  criminal,  for  if  we  suffered  him  to  live 
he  might  show  us  what  he  had  gained  by  his  crime. 
It  is  well  for  his  peace  that  the  saint  goes  to  his 
martyrdom.  He  is  spared  the  sight  of  the  horror 
of  his  harvest. 

Those  who  try  to  lead  the  people  can  only  do 
so  by  following  the  mob.  It  is  through  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  the  ways  of 
the  gods  must  be  prepared. 
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It  is  so  easy  to  convert  others.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  convert  one’s  self. 

An  idea  that  is  not  dangerous  is  unworthy  of 
being  called  an  idea  at  all. 

England  will  never  be  civilised  until  she  has 
added  Utopia  to  her  dominions.  There  is  more 
than  one  of  her  colonies  that  she  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  surrender  for  so  fair  a  land. 

He  to  whom  the  present  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  present,  knows  nothing  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  To  realise  the  nineteenth  century,  one  must 
realise  every  century  that  has  preceded  it,  and  that 
has  contributed  to  its  making. 

To  know  anything  about  one’s  self,  one  must 
know  all  about  others. 

While  in  the  opinion  of  Society,  contemplation 
is  the  gravest  sin  of  which  any  man  can  be  guilty, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  culture  it  is  the 
proper  occupation  of  man.  ...  To  do  nothing  at 
all  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  the 
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most  difficult  and  the  most  intellectual.  To  Plato, 
with  his  passion  for  wisdom,  this  was  the  noblest 
form  of  energy.  To  Aristotle,  with  his  passion 
for  knowledge,  this  was  the  noblest  form  of  energy 
also.  It  was  to  this  that  the  passion  for  holiness 
led  the  saint  and  the  mystic  of  mediaeval  days. 


Life  is  terribly  deficient  in  form.  Its  catastro¬ 
phes  happen  in  the  wrong  way  and  to  the  wrong 
people.  There  is  a  grotesque  horror  about  its 
comedies,  and  its  tragedies  seem  to  culminate  in 
farce.  One  is  always  wounded  when  one  approaches 
it.  Things  last  either  too  long,  or  not  long  enough. 

Dorian  Gray. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  worse  than 
being  talked  about,  and  that  is  not  being  talked 
about. 

Beauty,  real  beauty,  ends  where  an  intellectual 
expression  begins.  Intellect  is  in  itself  a  mode  of 
exaggeration,  and  destroys  the  harmony  of  any 
face.  The  moment  one  sits  down  to  think,  one 
becomes  all  nose,  or  all  forehead,  or  something 
horrid. 
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The  one  charm  of  marriage  is  that  it  makes  a 
life  of  deception  absolutely  necessary  for  both  par¬ 
ties.  I  never  know  where  my  wife  is,  and  my  wife 
never  knows  what  I  am  doing.  When  we  meet — 
we  do  meet  occasionally,  when  we  dine  out  to¬ 
gether  or  go  down  to  the  Duke’s — we  tell  each 
other  the  most  absurd  stories  with  the  most  serious 
faces.  My  wife  is  very  good  at  it,  better,  in  fact, 
than  I  am.  She  never  gets  confused  over  her  dates, 
and  I  always  do.  But  when  she  does  find  me  out, 
she  makes  no  row  at  all.  I  sometimes  wish  she 
would;  but  she  merely  laughs  at  me. 

The  way  of  paradoxes  is  the  way  of  truth.  To 
test  Reality  we  must  see  it  on  the  tight  rope.  When 
the  Verities  become  acrobats  we  can  judge  them. 

With  an  evening  coat  and  a  white  tie,  anybody, 
even  a  stockbroker,  can  gain  a  reputation  for  being 
civilised. 

Conscience  and  cowardice  are  really  the  same 
thing.  Conscience  is  the  trade  name  of  the  firm ; 
that  is  all. 

Laughter  is  not  at  all  a  bad  beginning  for  a 
friendship,  and  it  is  far  the  best  ending  for  one. 
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I  choose  my  friends  for  their  good  looks,  my 
acquaintances  for  their  good  characters,  and  my 
enemies  for  their  good  intellects. 

I  like  persons  better  than  principles,  and  I  like 
persons  with  no  principles  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world. 

An  artist  should  create  beautiful  things,  but 
should  put  nothing  of  his  own  life  into  them.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  men  treat  art  as  if  it  were 
meant  to  be  a  form  of  autobiography.  We  have 
lost  the  abstract  sense  of  beauty. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Genius  lasts  longer  than  Beauty. 

The  thoroughly  well-informed  man  is  the  mod¬ 
em  ideal.  And  the  mind  of  the  thoroughly  well- 
informed  man  is  a  dreadful  thing.  It  is  like  a 
bric-a-brac  shop,  all  monsters  and  dust,  with  every¬ 
thing  priced  above  its  proper  value. 

What  a  fuss  people  make  about  fidelity !  Why, 
even  in  love  it  is  purely  a  question  for  physiology. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  own  will.  Young 
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men  want  to  be  faithful,  and  are  not;  old  men 
want  to  be  faithless,  and  cannot;  that  is  all  one 
can  say. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  influence.  All 
influence  is  immoral — immoral  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view. 

To  influence  a  person  is  to  give  him  one’s  own 
soul.  He  does  not  think  his  natural  thoughts,  or 
burn  with  his  natural  passions.  His  virtues  are 
not  real  to  him.  His  sins,  if  there  are  such  things 
as  sins,  are  borrowed.  He  becomes  an  echo  of 
some  one  else’s  music,  an  actor  of  a  part  that  has 
not  been  written  for  him.  The  aim  of  life  is  self- 
development.  To  realise  one’s  nature  perfectly — 
that  is  what  each  of  us  is  here  for. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  temptation  is  to 
yield  to  it.  Resist  it,  and  your  soul  grows  sick 
with  longing  for  the  things  it  has  forbidden  to 
itself. 

Nothing  can  cure  the  soul  but  the  senses,  just 
as  nothing  can  cure  the  senses  but  the  soul. 

Beauty  is  a  form  of  genius — is  higher,  indeed, 
than  genius,  as  it  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  of 
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the  great  facts  of  the  world,  like  sunlight,  or 
springtime,  or  the  reflection  in  dark  water  of  that 
silver  shell  we  call  the  moon. 

People  say  sometimes  that  Beauty  is  only  su¬ 
perficial.  That  may  be  so,  but  at  least  it  is  not 
so  superficial  as  Thought  is. 

To  me.  Beauty  is  the  wonder  of  wonders.  It 
is  only  shallow  people  who  do  not  judge  by  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  true  mystery  of  the  world  is  the 
visible,  not  the  invisible. 

The  only  difference  between  a  caprice  and  a 
life-long  passion  is  that  the  caprice  lasts  a  little 
longer. 

The  costume  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  de¬ 
testable.  Sin  is  the  only  real  colour-element  left 
in  modern  life. 

Women  have  no  appreciation  of  good  looks  in 
men;  at  least  good  women  have  none. 

Credit  is  the  capital  of  a  younger  son,  and  he 
can  live  charmingly  on  it. 
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Examinations  are  pure  humbug  from  beginning 
to  end.  If  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  he  knows  quite 
enough ;  and  if  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  whatever  he 
knows  is  bad  for  him. 

Behind  every  exquisite  thing  that  exists  there 
is  something  tragic.  Worlds  have  to  be  in  travail 
that  the  meanest  flower  may  blow. 

I  can  stand  brute  force,  but  brute  reason  is 
quite  unbearable.  There  is  something  unfair  about 
its  use.  It  is  hitting  below  the  intellect. 

Humanity  takes  itself  too  seriously.  It  is  the 
world’s  original  sin.  If  the  cavemen  had  known 
how  to  laugh,  History  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent. 

Punctuality  is  the  thief  of  time. 

Lady  Henry  Watt  on  was  a  curious  woman,  whose 
dresses  always  looked  as  if  they  had  been  designed 
in  a  rage,  and  put  on  in  a  tempest.  She  was  usu¬ 
ally  in  love  with  somebody,  and  as  her  passion  was 
never  returned,  she  had  kept  all  her  illusions.  She 
tried  to  look  picturesque,  but  only  succeeded  in  be- 
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ing  untidy.  Her  name  was  Victoria,  and  she  had 
a  perfect  mania  for  going  to  church. 

To  get  back  one’s  youth,  one  has  merely  to  re¬ 
peat  one’s  follies. 

Nowadays  most  people  die  of  a  sort  of  creep¬ 
ing  common-sense,  and  discover,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  the  only  thing  one  never  regrets  are 
one’s  mistakes. 

I  never  talk  during  music ;  at  least  during  good 
music.  If  one  hears  bad  music,  it  is  one’s  duty  to 
drown  it  in  conversation. 

Never  marry  a  woman  with  straw-coloured  hair. 
They  are  so  sentimental. 

No  woman  is  a  genius.  Women  are  a  decorative 
sex.  They  never  have  anything  to  say,  but  they 
say  it  charmingly. 

Women  represent  the  triumph  of  matter  over 
mind,  just  as  men  represent  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  morals. 
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The  people  who  love  only  once  in  their  lives 
are  really  the  shallow  people.  What  they  call 
their  loyalty,  and  their  fidelity,  I  call  either  the 
lethargy  of  custom  or  their  lack  of  imagination. 
Faithfulness  is  to  the  emotional  life  what  con¬ 
sistency  is  to  the  life  of  the  intellect — simply  a 
confession  of  failure. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  keenly  I  feel  that 
whatever  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  not 
good  enough  for  us.  In  art,  as  in  politics,  les 
grandperes  ont  toujours  tort. 

Ordinary  women  never  appeal  to  one’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  are  limited  to  their  century.  One 
knows  their  minds  as  easily  as  one  knows  their 
bonnets.  One  can  always  find  them.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  any  of  them.  They  ride  in  the  Park 
in  the  morning,  and  chatter  at  tea  parties  in  the 
afternoon.  They  have  their  stereotyped  smile  and 
their  fashionable  manner. 

When  one  is  in  love,  one  always  begins  by  de¬ 
ceiving  one’s  self,  and  always  ends  by  deceiving 
others.  That  is  what  the  world  calls  a  romance. 
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Most  people  become  bankrupt  through  having 
invested  too  heavily  in  the  prose  of  life.  To  have 
ruined  one’s  self  over  poetry  is  an  honour. 

There  is  always  something  infinitely  mean  about 
other  people’s  tragedies. 

It  is  personalities,  not  principles,  that  move  the 
age. 

Dorian  Gray:  I  don’t  want  to  see  him.  He 
gives  me  good  advice. 

Lady  Henry  Wotton:  People  are  very  fond  of 
giving  away  what  they  most  need  themselves.  It 
is  what  I  call  the  depth  of  generosity. 

The  only  artists  I  have  ever  known,  who  are 
personally  delightful,  are  bad  artists.  Good  artists 
exist  simply  in  what  they  make,  and  consequently 
are  perfectly  uninteresting  in  what  they  are.  A 
great  poet,  a  really  great  poet,  is  the  most  unpoeti- 
cal  of  all  creatures.  But  inferior  poets  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fascinating.  The  worse  their  rhymes  are, 
the  more  picturesque  they  look.  The  mere  fact 
of  having  published  a  book  of  second-rate  sonnets 
makes  a  man  quite  irresistible.  He  lives  the  poetry 
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that  he  cannot  write.  The  others  write  the  poetry 
that  they  dare  not  realise. 

Human  life  is  the  one  thing  worth  investigating. 
Compared  to  it,  there  is  nothing  else  of  any  value. 
It  is  true  .that  as  one  watches  life  in  its  curious 
crucible  of  pain  and  pleasure,  one  cannot  wear 
over  one’s  face  a  mask  of  glass,  nor  keep  the  sul¬ 
phurous  fumes  from  troubling  the  brain  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  imagination  turbid  with  monstrous  fancies 
and  misshapen  dreams.  There  are  poisons  so  sub¬ 
tle  that  to  know  their  properties  one  has  to  sicken 
of  them.  There  are  maladies  so  strange  that  one 
has  to  pass  through  them  if  one  seeks  to  under¬ 
stand  their  nature.  And  yet,  what  a  great  reward 
one  receives !  How  wonderful  the  whole  world 
becomes  to  one!  To  note  the  curious  hard  logic 
of  passion,  and  the  emotional  coloured  life  of  the 
intellect — to  observe  where  they  meet,  and  where 
they  separate,  at  what  point  they  are  in  unison, 
and  at  what  point  they  are  at  discord — there  is 
a  delight  in  that !  What  matter  what  the  cost  is ! 
One  can  never  pay  too  high  a  price  for  any  sensa¬ 
tion. 

Soul  and  body,  body  and  soul — how  mysterious 
they  are !  There  is  animalism  in  the  soul,  and  the 
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body  has  its  moments  of  spirituality.  The  senses 
can  refine,  and  the  intellect  can  degrade.  Who 
can  say  where  the  fleshly  impulse  ceases,  or  the 
psychical  impulse  begins?  How  shallow  are  the 
arbitrary  definitions  of  ordinary  psychologists ! 
And  yet  how  difficult  to  decide  between  the  claims 
of  the  various  schools !  Is  the  soul  a  shadow  seated 
in  the  house  of  sin  ?  Or  is  the  body  really  in  the 
soul,  as  Giordano  Bruno  thought?  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  spirit  from  matter  is  a  mystery,  and  the 
unison  of  spirit  with  matter  is  a  mystery  also. 

Ordinary  people  wait  till  life  discloses  to  them 
its  secrets,  but  to  the  few,  the  elect,  the  mysteries 
of  life  are  revealed  before  the  veil  is  drawn  away. 
Sometimes  this  is  the  effect  of  art,  and  chiefly  of 
the  art  of  literature,  which  deals  immediately  with 
the  passions  and  the  intellect.  But  now  and  then  a 
complex  personality  takes  the  place  and  assumes 
the  office  of  art,  is  indeed,  in  its  way,  a  real 
work  of  art,  Life  having  its  elaborate  master¬ 
pieces,  just  as  poetry  has,  or  sculpture,  or  paint¬ 
ing. 

Experience  is  of  no  ethical  value.  It  is  merely 
the  name  men  give  to  their  mistakes.  Moralists 
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have,  as  a  rule,  regarded  it  as  a  mode  of  warning, 
have  claimed  for  it  a  certain  ethical  efficacy  in  the 
formation  of  character,  have  praised  it  as  some¬ 
thing  that  teaches  us  what  to  follow  and  shows 
us  what  to  avoid.  But  there  is  no  motive  power 
in  experience.  It  is  as  little  of  an  active  cause 
as  conscience  itself.  All  that  it  really  demon¬ 
strates  is  that  our  future  will  be  the  same  as  our 
past,  and  that  the  sin  we  have  done  once,  and  with 
loathing,  we  shall  do  many  times  and  with  joy. 

It  is  the  very  passions  about  whose  origin  we 
deceive  ourselves  that  tyrannise  most  strongly  over 
us.  Our  weakest  motives  are  those  of  whose  na¬ 
ture  we  are  conscious.  It  often  happens  that  when 
we  think  we  are  experimenting  on  others  we  are 
really  experimenting  on  ourselves. 

Whenever  a  man  does  a  thoroughly  stupid  thing, 
it  is  always  from  the  noblest  motives. 

I  never  take  any  notice  of  what  common  people 
sav,  and  I  never  interfere  with  what  charming 
people  do. 

You  know  that  I  am  not  a  champion  of  mar¬ 
riage.  The  real  drawback  to  marriage  is  that  it 
makes  one  unselfish.  And  unselfish  people  are  col- 
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ourless.  They  lack  individuality.  Still,  there  are 
certain  temperaments  that  marriage  makes  more 
complex.  They  retain  their  egotism,  and  add  to 
it  many  other  egos.  They  are  forced  to  have  more 
than  one  life.  They  become  more  highly  organs 
ised ;  and  to  be  highly  organised  is,  I  should  fancy, 
the  object  of  man’s  existence.  Besides,  every  ex¬ 
perience  is  of  value,  and,  whatever  one  may  say 
against  marriage,  it  is  certainly  an  experience. 

The  reason  we  all  like  to  think  so  well  of  oth¬ 
ers  is  that  we  are  all  afraid  for  ourselves.  The 
basis  of  optimism  is  sheer  terror.  We  think  that 
we  are  generous  because  we  credit  our  neighbours 
with  the  possession  of  those  virtues  that  are  likely 
to  be  a  benefit  to  us.  We  praise  the  banker  that 
we  may  overdraw  our  account ;  and  find  good  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  highwayman  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
spare  our  pockets.  I  have  the  greatest  contempt 
for  optimism.  As  for  a  spoiled  life,  no  life  is 
spoiled  but  one  whose  growth  is  arrested.  If  you 
want  to  mar  a  nature,  you  have  merely  to  reform 
it. 


Pleasure  is  Nature’s  test,  her  sign  of  approval. 
When  we  are  happy  we  are  always  good ;  but  when 
we  are  good,  we  are  not  always  happy. 
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To  be  good  is  to  be.  in  harmony  with  one? s  self. 
Discord  is  to  be  forced  to  be  in  harmony  with  oth¬ 
ers.  One’s  own  life,  that  is  the  important  thing. 
As  for  the  lives  of  one’s  neighbours — if  one  wishes 
to  be  a  prig  or  a  Puritan — one  can  flaunt  one’s 
moral  views  about  them,  but  they  are  not  one’s 
concern.  Besides,  Individualism  has  really  the 
higher  aim.  Modem  morality  consists  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  one’s  age.  I  consider  that  for 
any  man  of  culture  to  accept  the  standard  of  his 
age,  is  a  form  of  the  grossest  immorality. 

I  should  fancy  that  the  real  tragedy  of  the  poor 
is  that  they  can  afford  nothing  but  self-denial. 
Beautiful  sins,  like  beautiful  things,  are  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  rich. 

Mediaeval  art  is  charming,  but  mediaeval  emo¬ 
tions  are  out  of  date.  One  can  use  them  in  fic¬ 
tion,  of  course;  but  then  the  only  things  one  can 
use  in  fiction  are  the  things  that  one  has  ceased 
to  use  in  fact. 

No  civilised  man  ever  regrets  a  pleasure,  and  no 
uncivilised  man  ever  knows  what  a  pleasure  is. 
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Being  adored  is  a  nuisance.  Women  treat  us 
just  as  Humanity  treats  its  gods.  They  worship 
us,  and  are  always  bothering  us  to  do  something 
for  them. 

Dorian  Gi'ay:  You  must  admit,  Harry,  that 
women  give  to  men  the  very  gold  of  their  lives. 

Lord  Henry  Wotton:  Possibly,  but  they  invari¬ 
ably  want  it  back  in  such  very  small  change. 

A  cigarette  is  the  perfect  type  of  a  perfect  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  is  exquisite,  and  it  leaves  one  unsatisfied. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  people  who  are  really 
fascinating — people  who  know  absolutely  every¬ 
thing,  and  people  who  know  absolutely  nothing. 

The  secret  of  remaining  young  is  never  to  have 
an  emotion  that  is  unbecoming. 

The  only  way  a  woman  can  ever  reform  a  man 
is  by  boring  him  so  completely  that  he  loses  all 
possible  interest  in  life. 


Conscience  makes  egotists  of  us  all. 
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Good  resolutions  are  useless  attempts  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  scientific  laws.  Their  origin  is  pure 
vanity.  Their  result  is  absolutely  nil.  They  give 
us  now  and  then  some  of  those  luxurious  sterile 
emotions  that  have  a  certain  charm  for  the  weak. 
That  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  them.  They  are 
simply  cheques  that  men  draw  on  a  bank  where 
they  have  no  accounts. 

The  people  who  have  adored  me  have  always 
insisted  on  living  on  long  after  I  had  ceased  to 
care  for  them,  or  they  to  care  for  me.  They  have 
become  stout  and  tedious,  and  when  I  meet  them 
they  go  in  at  once  for  reminiscences.  That  awful 
memory  of  woman !  What  a  fearful  thing  it  is ! 
And  what  an  utter  intellectual  stagnation  it  Te- 
veals!  One  should  absorb  the  colour  of  life,  but 
one  should  never  remember  its  details.  Details 
are  always  vulgar. 

The  one  charm  of  the  past  is  that  it  is  the  past. 
But  women  never  know  when  the  curtain  has 
fallen ;  they  always  want  a  sixth  act,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  interest  of  the  play  is  entirely  over,  they 
propose  to  continue  it.  If  they  were  allowed  their 
own  way,  every  comedy  would  have  a  tragic  end- 
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ing,  and  every  tragedy  would  culminate  in  a  farce. 
They  are  charmingly  artificial,  but  they  have  no 
sense  of  art. 

Never  trust  a  woman  who  wears  mauve,  what¬ 
ever  her  age  may  be,  or  a  woman  over  thirty-five 
who  is  fond  of  pink  ribbons.  It  always  means 
that  they  have  a  history. 

I  am  afraid  that  women  appreciate  cruelty,  more 
than  anything  else.  They  have  wonderfully  prim¬ 
itive  instincts.  We  have  emancipated  them,  but 
they  remain  slaves,  looking  for  their  masters  all 
the  same.  They  love  being  dominated. 

We  live  in  an  age  that  reads  too  much  to  be 
wise,  and  that  thinks  too  much  to  be  beautiful. 

If  one  doesn’t  talk  about  a  thing  it  has  never 
happened.  It  is  simply  expression  that  gives  re¬ 
ality  to  things. 

It  is  only  shallow  people  who  require  years  to 
get  rid  of  an  emotion.  A  man  who  is  master  of 
himself  can  end  a  sorrow  as  easily  as  he  can  invent 
a  pleasure. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  passion  one 
feels  in  creation  is  ever  really  shown  in  the  work 
one  creates.  Art  is  always  more  abstract  than 
we  fancy.  Form  and  colour  tell  us  of  form  and 
colour,  that  is  all. 

The  worship  of  the  senses  has  often,  and  with 
much  justice,  been  decried,  men  feeling  a  natural 
instinct  of  terror  about  passions  and  sensations 
that  seem  stronger  than  themselves,  and  that  they 
are  conscious  of  sharing  with  the  less  highly  or¬ 
ganised  forms  of  existence.  But  it  is  probable  the 
true  nature  of  the  senses  has  never  been  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  they  have  remained  savage  and 
animal  merely  because  the  world  has  sought  to 
starve  them  into  submission  or  to  kill  them  by 
pain,  instead  of  aiming  at  making  them  elements 
of  a  new  spirituality,  of  which  a  fine  instinct  for 
beauty  will  be  the  dominant  characteristic.  As 
we  look  back  upon  man  moving  through  History, 
we  are  haunted  by  a  feeling  of  loss.  So  much 
has  been  surrendered !  and  to  such  little  purpose ! 
There  have  been  mad,  wilful  rejections,  monstrous 
forms  of  self-torture  and  self-denial,  whose  origin 
is  fear,  and  whose  result  is  a  degradation  infinitely 
more  terrible  than  that  fancied  degradation  from 
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which,  in  their  ignorance,  they  have  sought  to  es¬ 
cape!  Nature,  in  her  wonderful  irony  driving  out 
the  anchorite  to  feed  with  the  wild  animals  of  the 
desert  and  giving  to  the  hermit  the  beasts  of  the 
field  as  his  companions. 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  new  Hedonism  shall  recre¬ 
ate  life,  and  save  it  from  that  harsh,  uncomely 
Puritanism,  that  is  having,  in  our  own  day,  its 
curious  revival.  It  must  have  its  service  of  the 
intellect,  certainly;  yet  it  must  never  accept  any 
theory  or  system  that  will  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
any  mode  of  passionate  experience.  Its  aim,  in¬ 
deed,  is  to  be  experience  itself,  and  not  the  fruits 
of  experience,  bitter  or  sweet  as  they  may  be.  Of 
the  aestheticism  that  deadens  the  senses,  as  of  the 
vulgar  profligacy  that  dulls  them,  it  is  to  know 
nothing.  But  it  is  to  teach  man  to  concentrate 
himself  upon  the  moments  of  a  life  that  is  in  itself 
a  moment. 

Society,  civilised  society  at  least,  is  never  very 
ready  to  believe  anything  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  are  both  rich  and  fascinating.  It  instinctive¬ 
ly  feels  that  manners  are  of  more  importance  than 
morals,  and  in  its  opinion  the  highest  respect- 
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ability  is  of  much  less  value  than  the  possession 
of  a  good  chef.  And  after  all,  it  is  a  very  poor 
consolation  to  be  told  that  the  man  who  has  given 
one  a  bad  dinner,  or  poor  wine,  is  irreproachable 
in  his  private  life.  Even  the  cardinal  virtues  can¬ 
not  atone  for  half-cold  entrees.  For  the  canons 
of  good  society  are,  or  should  be,  the  same  as  the 
canons  of  art.  Form  is  absolutely  essential  to  it. 
It  should  have  the  dignity  of  a  ceremony  as  well 
as  its  unreality,  and  should  combine  the  insincere 
character  of  a  romantic  play  with  the  wit  and 
beauty  that  make  such  plays  delightful  to  us.  Is 
insincerity  such  a  terrible  thing?  I  think  not.  It 
is  merely  a  method  by  which  we  can  multiply  our 
personalities. 


Man  is  a  being  with  myriad  lives  and  myriad 
sensations,  a  complex  multiform  creature  that  bears 
within  itself  strange  legacies  of  thought  and  pas¬ 
sion,  and  whose  very  flesh  is  tainted  with  the  mon¬ 
strous  maladies  of  the  dead. 


I  love  scandals  about  other  people,  but  scandals 
about  oneself  don’t  interest  me.  They  have  not 
got  the  charm  of  novelty. 
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Sin  is  a  thing  that  writes  itself  across  a  man’s 
face.  It  cannot  be  concealed.  People  talk  some¬ 
times  of  secret  vices;  there  are  no  such  things  as 
secret  vices.  If  a  wretched  man  has  a  vice,  it 
shows  itself  in  the  lines  of  his  mouth,  the  droop 
of  his  eyelids,  the  moulding  of  his  hands,  even. 

There  are  sins  whose  fascination  is  more  in  the 
memory  than  in  the  doing  of  them,  strange  tri¬ 
umphs  that  gratify  the  pride  more  than  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  give  to  the  intellect  a  quickened  sense 
of  joy,  greater  than  they  bring  or  can  ever  bring 
to  the  senses. 


What  nonsense  people  talk  about  happy  mar¬ 
riages  !  A  man  can  be  happy  with  any  woman  so 
long  as  he  does  not  love  her. 

It  is  a  sad  truth,  but  we  have  lost  the  faculty 
of  giving  lovely  names  to  things.  Names  are  every¬ 
thing.  I  never  quarrel  with  actions.  My  one  quar¬ 
rel  is  with  words.  That  is  the  reason  I  hate  vul¬ 
gar  realism  in  literature.  The  man  who  would 
call  a  spade  a  spade  should  be  compelled  to  use 
one.  It  is  the  only  thing  he  is  fit  for. 
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It  is  better  to  be  beautiful  than  to  be  good,  but 
it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to  be  ugly. 

Each  time  that  one  loves  is  the  only  time  that 
one  has  ever  loved.  Difference  of  object  does  not 
alter  singleness  of  passion ;  it  merely  intensifies 
it. 

Romance  lives  by  repetition,  and  repetition  con¬ 
verts  an  appetite  into  an  art. 

We  can  have  in  life  but  one  great  experience 
at  best,  and  the  secret  of  life  is  to  reproduce  that 
experience  as  often  as  possible. 

The  only  horrible  thing  in  the  world  is  ennui. 
That  is  the  one  sin  for  which  there  is  no  for¬ 
giveness. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  omen.  Destiny 
does  not  send  us  heralds.  She  is  too  wise  or  too 
cruel  for  that. 

How  fond  women  are  of  doing  dangerous  things ! 
It  is  one  of  the  qualities  in  them  that  I  admire 
most.  A  woman  will  flirt  with  anybody  in  the 
world  as  long  as  other  people  are  looking  on. 
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The  basis  of  every  scandal  is  an  immoral  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Anybody  can  be  good  in  the  country;  there  are 
no  temptations  there.  That  is  the  reason  why 
people  who  live  out  of  town  are  so  absolutely  un¬ 
civilised.  Civilisation  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
thing  to  attain  to.  There  are  only  two  ways  by 
which  man  can  reach  it.  One  is  by  being  cultured, 
the  other  by  being  corrupt.  Country  people  have 
no  opportunity  of  being  either,  so  they  stagnate. 

If  a  man  treats  life  artistically,  his  brain  is 
his  heart. 

Youth !  There  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  ignorance  of  youth.  The  only  peo¬ 
ple  to  whose  opinions  I  listen  now  with  any  respect 
are  persons  much  younger  than  myself.  They 
seem  in  front  of  me.  Life  has  revealed  to  them 
her  latest  wonder.  As  for  the  aged,  I  always  con¬ 
tradict  the  aged;  I  do  it  on  principle. 

The  tragedy  of  old  age  is,  not  that  one  is  old, 
but  that  one  is  young. 
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The  Critic  as  Artist. 

The  public  is  wonderfully  tolerant;  it  forgives 
everything  except  genius. 

There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than.  Injustice, 
and  that  is  Justice  without  her  sword  in  her  hand. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  modern 
journalism.  By  giving  us  the  opinions  of  the  un¬ 
educated,  it  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  ignorance 

of  the  communitv. 

%> 

What  is  the  difference  between  literature  and 
journalism  ?  Journalism  is  unreadable,  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  unread. 

Soul  of  Man. 

Some  years  ago  people  -went  about  the  coun¬ 
try  saying  that  property  has  duties.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  Property  not  merely  has  duties,  but 
has  so  many  duties  that  its  possession  to  any  large 
extent  is  a  bore.  If  property  had  simply  pleas¬ 
ures,  we  could  stand  it;  but  its  duties  make  it 
unbearable. 

Charity  creates  a  multitude  of  sins. 
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Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 

There  is  the  same  world  for  all  of  us,  and  good 
and  evil,  sin  and  innocence,  go  through  it  hand 
in  hand.  To  shut  one’s  eyes  to  half  of  life  that 
one  may  live  securely  is  as  though  one  blinded 
oneself  that  one  might  walk  with  more  safety  in 
a  land  of  pits  and  precipices. 

The  Critic  as  Artist. 

Society  often  forgives  the  criminal ;  it  never  for¬ 
gives  the  dreamer. 

Lady  Windermere's  Fan. 

If  you  pretend  to  be  good,  the  world  takes  you 
very  seriously ;  if  you  pretend  to  be  bad,  it  doesn’t 
Such  is  the  astounding  stupidity  of  optimism. 

I  am  afraid  that  good  people  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  in  this  world.  Certainly  the  greatest 
harm  they  do  is  that  they  make  badness  of  such 
extraordinary  importance. 

Lady  Windermere :  Why  do  you  talk  so  trivially 
about  life? 

Lord  Darlington:  Because  I  think  that  life  is 
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far  too  important  a  thing  ever  to  talk  seriously 
about  it. 

Crying  is  the  refuge  of  plain  women,  but  the 
ruin  of  pretty  ones. 

One  can  resist  everything  except  temptation. 

Nowadays  to  be  intelligible  is  to  be  found  out. 

Misfortunes  one  can  endure — they  come  from 
outside,  they  are  accidents.  But  to  suffer  for  one’s 
own  faults — ah !  there  is  the  sting  of  life. 

My  experience  is  that  as  soon  as  people  are  old 
enough  to  know  better,  they  don’t  know  anything 
at  all. 

It  is  most  dangerous  nowadays  for  a  husband 
to  pay  any  attention  to  his  wife  in  public.  It  al¬ 
ways  makes  people  think  that  he  beats  her  when 
they  are  alone.  The  world  has  grown  so  suspicious 
of  anything  that  looks  like  a  happy  married  life. 

London  is  full  of  women  who  trust  their  hus¬ 
bands.  One  can  always  recognise  them.  They  look 
so  thoroughly  unhappy. 
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I  think  he’s  sure  to  be  a.  wonderful  success.  He 
thinks  like  a  Tory  and  talks  like  a  Radical,  and 
that  is  so  important  nowadays. 

Hopper  is  one  of  nature’s  gentlemen ;  the  worst 
type  of  gentleman  I  know. 

Nothing  looks  so  like  innocence  as  an  indis¬ 
cretion. 

Wicked  women  bother  one;  good  women  bore 
one.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  them. 

What  is  the  difference  between  scandal  and  gos¬ 
sip?  Oh,  gossip  is  charming.  History  is  merely 
gossip.  But  scandal  is  gossip  made  tedious  by 
morality. 

A  man  who  moralises  is  usually  a  hypocrite,  and 
a  woman  who  moralises  is  invariably  plain.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  unbecoming  to  a 
woman  as  a  Nonconformist  conscience.  And  most 
women  know  it,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

How  marriage  ruins  a  man !  It  is  as  demoralis¬ 
ing  as  cigarettes,  and  far  more  expensive. 
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Don’t  be  led  astray  into  the  paths  of  virtue — 
that  is  the  worst  of  women.  They  always  want 
one  to  be  good.  And  if  we  are  good,  when  they 
meet  us  they  don’t  love  us  at  all.  They  like  to 
find  us  irretrievably  bad,  and  to  leave  us  quite 
hopelessty  good. 

We  are  all  in  the  gutter,  but  some  of  us  are 
looking  at  the  stars. 

There’s  nothing  in  the  world  like  the  devotion 
of  a  married  woman.  It’s  a  thing  no  married  man 
knows  anything  about. 

Lord  Darlington:  She  is  a  good  woman.  She 
is  the  only  good  woman  I  have  ever  met  in  my 
life. 

Cecil  Graham:  The  only  good  woman  you  have 
ever  met  in  your  life?  Well,  you  are  a  lucky  fel¬ 
low  !  Why,  I  have  met  hundreds  of  good  women  1 
I  never  seem  to  meet  any  but  good  women.  The 
world  is  perfectly  packed  with  good  women.  To 
know  them  is  a  middle-class  education. 

In  this  world  there  are  only  two  tragedies.  One 
is  not  getting  what  one  wants,  and  the  other  is  get- 
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ting  it.  The  last  is  much  the  worst,  the  last  is 
the  real  tragedy. 

What  is  a  cynic  ?  A  man  who  knows  the  price 
of  everything,  and  the  value  of  nothing.  And  a 
sentimentalist  is  a  man  who  sees  an  absurd  value 
in  everything,  and  doesn’t  know  the  market  price 
of  any  single  thing. 

What  a  pity  that  in  life  we  only  get  our  lessons 
when  they  are  of  no  use  to  us ! 

Actions  are  the  first  tragedy  in  life,  words  are 
the  second.  Words  are  perhaps  the  worst.  Words 
are  merciless. 

London  is  too  full  of  fogs  and  serious  people. 
Whether  the  fogs  produce  the  serious  people,  or 
whether  the  serious  people  produce  the  fogs,  I  don’t 
know. 

A  Woman  op  No  Importance. 

Lady  Stutfield  is  really  very  sympathetic;  she 
is  just  as  sympathetic  about  one  thing  as  she  is 
about  another.  She  has  a  beautiful  nature. 
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I  am  sure  that  if  I  lived  in  the  country  for  six 
months  I  should  become  so  unsophisticated  that  no 
one  would  take  the  least  notice  of  me. 

To  elope  is  cowardly;  it  is  running  away  from 
danger,  and  danger  has  become  so  rare  in  modern 
life. 

Nothing  spoils  a  romance  so  much  as  a  sense  of 
humour  in  the  woman,  or  the  want  of  it  in  a 
man. 

The  one  advantage  of  playing  with  lire  is  that 
one  never  gets  even  singed.  It  is  the  people  who 
don’t  know  how  to  play  with  it  who  get  burned 
up. 

Lady  Stutfield:  The  world  was  made  for  men, 
and  not  for  women. 

Mrs.  Allonby:  Oh,  don’t  say  that,  Lady  Stut¬ 
field.  We  have  a  much  better  time  than  they  have. 
There  are  far  more  things  forbidden  to  us  than 
are  forbidden  to  them. 

Lady  Stutfield:  I  am  not  surprised  the  world 
says  you  are  very,  very  wicked,  Lord  Illingworth. 
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Lord  Illingworth:  But  what  world  says  that, 
Lady  Stutfield  ?  It  must  be  the  next  world.  This 
world  and  I  are  on  excellent  terms. 

“What  are  American  dry  goods?” 

“American  novels.” 

Lady  Hunstanton:  All  Americans  dress  well. 
They  get  their  clothes  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Allonby:  They  say,  Lady  Hunstanton,  that 
when  good  Americans  die,  they  go  to  Paris. 

Lady  Hunstanton:  Indeed,  and  when  bad 
Americans  die,  where  do  they  go  to,  Mrs.  Allonby  ? 

Lord  Illingworth:  Oh!  They  go  to  America, 
Lady  Hunstanton. 

One  should  never  take  sides  in  anything.  Tak¬ 
ing  sides  is  the  beginning  of  sincerity,  and  earnest¬ 
ness  follows  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  human 
being  becomes  a  bore. 

A  Radical  is  merely  a  man  who  has  never  dined, 
and  a  Tory  simply  a  gentleman  who  has  never 
thought. 

Vulgar  habit,  that  is,  people  have  nowadays  of 
asking  one,  after  one  has  given  them  an  idea. 
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whether  one  is  serious  or  not.  Nothing  is  serious 
except  passion.  The  intellect  is  not  a  serious  thing, 
and  never  has  been.  It  is  an  instrument  on  which 
one  plays,  that  is  all.  The  only  serious  form  of 
intellect  I  know  is  the  British  intellect,  and  on 
the  British  intellect  the  illiterate  always  play  the 
drum. 

Nowadays  it  is  only  the  unreadable  that  occurs. 

In  a  temple  every  one  should  be  serious  except 
the  thing  that  is  being  worshipped. 

Plain  women  are  always  jealous  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  beautiful  women  never  are.  They  never 
have  time,  they  are  so  occupied  in  being  jealous 
of  other  people’s  husbands. 


Twenty  years  of  romance  make  a  woman  look 
like  a  ruin ;  but  twenty  years  of  marriage  make  her 
look  like  a  public  building. 


I  adore  London  dinner-parties.  The  clever  peo¬ 
ple  never  listen,  and  the  stupid  people  never  talk. 
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One  should  never  trust  a  woman  who  tells  one 
her  real  age.  A  woman  who  would  tell  one  that 
would  tell  one  anything. 

Lord  Illingworth:  What  is  a  had  man? 

Mrs.  Allonby:  The  sort  of  man  who  admires 
innocence. 

Lord  Illingworth :  And  a  bad  woman? 

Mrs.  Allonby:  Oh!  the  sort  of  woman  a  man 
never  gets  tired  of. 

Mrs.  Allonby:  Define  women  as  a  sex. 

Lord  Illingworth:  Sphinxes  without  secrets. 

I  don’t  believe  in  the  existence  of  Puritan  wom¬ 
en.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  woman  in  the  world 
who  would  not  be  a  little  flattered  if  one  made 
love  to  her.  It  is  this  that  makes  women  so  irre¬ 
sistibly  adorable. 

The  soul  is  born  old,  but  grows  young.  That 
is  the  comedy  of  life.  The  body  is  horn  young  and 
grows  old.  That  is  life’s  tragedy. 

One  can  survive  everything  nowadays  except 
death,  and  live  down  everything  except  a  good 
reputation. 
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I  adore  simple  pleasures.  They  are  the  last 
refuge  of  the  complex. 


The  Book  of  Life  begins  with  a  man  and  a 
woman  in  a  garden.  It  ends  with  Revelations. 

All  men  are  married  women’s  property.  That 
is  the  only  true  definition  of  what  married  women’s 
property  really  is. 

Nowadays  all  the  married  men  live  like  bachel¬ 
ors,  and  all  the  bachelors  like  married  men. 

One  can  always  know  at  once  whether  a  man 
has  home-claims  upon  his  life  or  not.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  a  very  sad  expression  in  the  eyes  of  so  many 
married  men. 

Married  men  are  horribly  tedious  when  they  are 
good  husbands,  and  abominably  conceited  when 
they  are  not. 


Life  is  simply  a  mauvais  quart  d’heure  made  up 
of  exquisite  moments. 
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Nothing  is  so  aggravating  as  calmness.  There 
is  something  positively  brutal  about  the  good  tem¬ 
per  of  most  modern  men.  I  wonder  we  women 
stand  it  as  well  as  we  do. 

Men  always  want  to  be  a  woman’s  first  love. 
That  is  their  clumsy  vanity.  Women  have  a  more 
subtle  instinct  about  things.  What  they  like  is 
to  be  a  man’s  last  romance. 

More  marriages  are  ruined  nowadays  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  husband  than  by  anything 
else.  How  can  a  woman  be  expected  to  be  happy 
with  a  man  who  insists  on  treating  her  as  if  she 
were  a  perfectly  rational  being? 

Man,  poor,  awkward,  reliable,  necessary  man, 
belongs  to  a  sex  that  has  been  rational  for  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  years.  He  can’t  help  himself. 
It  is  in  his  race.  The  history  of  women  is  very 
different.  They  have  always  been  picturesque  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  mere  existence  of  common  sense ; 
they  saw  its  dangers  from  the  first. 

Duty  is  what  one  expects  from  others ;  it  is  not 
what  one  does  one’s  self. 
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Intellectual  generalities  are  always  interesting. 
Generalities  in  morals  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

Discontent  is  the  starting-point  in  every  man’s 
career. 

There  is  nothing  like  youth.  The  middle-aged 
are  mortgaged  to  Life.  The  old  are  in  Life’s  lum¬ 
ber  room.  But  youth  is  the  Lord  of  Life.  Youth 
has  a  kingdom  waiting  for  it.  Every  one  is  born 
a  king,  and  most  people  die  in  exile,  like  most 
kings. 

Good  women  have  such  limited  views  of  life, 
their  horizon  is  so  small,  their  interests  are  so 
petty.  The  fact  is  they  are  not  modern,  and  to  be 
modern  is  the  only  thing  worth  being. 

A  man  who  can  dominate  a  London  dinner  table 
can  rule  the  world.  The  future  belongs  to  the 
dandy.  It  is  the  exquisites  who  are  going  to 
rule. 

Women  are  so  absolutely  superficial  that  they 
don’t  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  superficial. 
They  can’t  realise  that  in  the  mere  knotting  of 
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a  necktie  there  is  a  whole  creed  of  life.  Senti¬ 
ment  is  all  very  well  for  the  buttonhole.  But  the 
essential  thing  for  a  necktie  is  style.  A  well  tied 
tie  is  the  first  step  in  life.  In  point  of  fact,  women 
like  men  to  be  badly  dressed.  They  are  always  a 
little  afraid  of  the  dandy.  They  want  appearances 
to  be  against  men,  which  they  usually  are. 

Talk  to  every  woman  as  if  you  loved  her,  and 
to  every  man  as  if  he  bored  you,  and  at  the  end 
of  your  first  season  you  will  have  the  reputation  of 
having  the  most  perfect  social  tact. 

To  get  into  the  best  society  nowadays,  one 
has  either  to  feed  people,  amuse  people,  or  shock 
people.  To  be  in  it  is  merely  a  bore,  to  he  out  of 
it  simply  a  tragedy.  Society  is  a  necessary  thing. 
Ho  man  has  any  real  success  in  this  world  unless 
he  has  got  women  to  hack  him,  and  women  rule 
society.  If  you  have  not  got  women  on  your  side, 
you  are  quite  over.  You  might  just  as  well  he 
a  lawyer,  or  a  stockbroker,  or  a  journalist  at  once. 

You  should  never  try  to  understand  women. 
Women  are  pictures.  Men  are  problems.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  a  woman  really  means — which, 
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by  the  way,  is  always  a  dangerous  tiling  to  do, 
look  at  her,  don’t  listen  to  her. 

The  history  of  women  is  the  worst  form  of  tyr¬ 
anny  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  tyranny  of 
the  weak  over  the  strong.  It  is  the  only  tyranny 
that  lasts. 

Nothing  refines  but  the  intellect. 

Women  are  a  fascinatingly  wilful  sex.  Every 
woman  is  a  rebel,  and  usually  in  wild  revolt  against 
herself. 

Men  marry  because  they  are  tired;  women  be¬ 
cause  they  are  curious.  Both  are  disappointed. 

The  happiness  of  a  married  man  depends  on  the 
woman  he  has  not  married. 

The  world  has  been  made  by  fools  that  wise 
men  may  live  in  it. 

The  world  has  always  laughed  at  its  own  trage¬ 
dies,  that  being  the  only  way  in  which  it  has  been 
able  to  bear  them.  Consequently,  whatever  the 
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world  has  been  able  to  treat  seriously,  belongs  to 
the  comedy  side  of  things. 


The  only  difference  between  the  saint  and  the 
sinner  is  that  every  saint  has  a  past,  and  every 
sinner  has  a  future. 


Women  love  us  for  our  defects.  If  we  have 
enough  of  them,  they  will  forgive  us  everything, 
even  our  gigantic  intellects. 


There  is  no  secret  of  life.  Life’s  aim,  if  it  has 
one,  is  simply  to  be  always  looking  for  tempta¬ 
tions.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  of  them;  I 
sometimes  pass  a  whole  day  without  coming  across 
a  single  one.  It  is  quite  dreadful.  It  makes  one 
so  nervous  about  the  future. 

All  thought  is  immoral.  Its  very  essence  is  de¬ 
struction.  If  you  think  of  anything,  you  kill  it. 
Nothing  survives  being  thought  of. 

Moderation  is  a  fatal  thing.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  excess. 
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No  woman  should  have  a  memory.  Memory  in 
woman  is  the  beginning  of  dowdiness.  One  can 
always  tell  from  a  woman’s  bonnet  whether  she 
has  a  memory  or  not. 

Most  women  in  London  nowadays  seem  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  rooms  with  nothing  but  orchids,  for¬ 
eigners,  and  French  novels. 

Men  know  life  too  early — women  know  life  too 
late;  that  is  the  difference  between  men  and 
women. 

The  Decay  oe  Lying. 

The  justification  of  a  character  in  a  novel  is 
not  that  other  persons  are  what  they  are,  hut  that 
the  author  is  what  he  is.  Otherwise  the  novel  is 
not  a  work  of  art. 

The  Critic  as  Artist. 

Conversation  should  touch  everything,  but 
should  concentrate  itself  on  nothing. 

A  little  sincerity  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  absolutely  fatal. 
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See,  it  is  dawn  already.  Draw  back  the  curtains 
and  open  the  windows  wide.  How  cool  the  morn¬ 
ing  air  is !  Piccadilly  lies  at  onr  feet  like  a  long 
riband  of  silver.  A  faint  purple  mist  hangs  over 
the  Park,  and  the  shadows  of  the  white  houses  are 
purple.  It  is  too  late  to  sleep.  Let  us  go  down 
to  Covent  Garden  and  look  at  the  roses.  Come !  I 
am  tired  of  thought. 


Sebastian  Melmoth. 
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The  mystery  of  love  is  greater  than  the  mystery 
of  death. 

Women  are  made  to  be  loved,  not  to  he  under¬ 
stood. 

It  is  absurd  to  have  a  hard  and  fast  rule  about 
what  one  should  read  and  what  one  shouldn’t. 
More  than  half  of  modern  culture  depends  on  what 
one  shouldn’t  read. 

Women,  as  some  one  says,  love  with  their  ears, 
just  as  men  love  with  their  eyes,  if  they  ever  love 
at  all. 

Nothing  looks  so  like  innocence  as  an  indiscre¬ 
tion. 

Beauty  is  the  only  thing  that  time  cannot  harm. 
Philosophies  fall  away  like  sand,  creeds  follow  one 
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another,  but  what  is  beautiful  is  a  joy  for  all  sea¬ 
sons,  a  possession  for  all  eternity. 

Questions  are  never  indiscreet;  answers  some¬ 
times  are. 

The  only  thing  that  one  really  knows  about  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  that  it  changes. 

Anybody  can  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  of 
a  friend,  but  it  requires  a  very  fine  nature  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  a  friend’s  success. 

A  man  who  does  not  think  for  himself  does  not 
think  at  all. 

Nowadays  people  seem  to  look  on  life  as  a  spec¬ 
ulation.  It  is  not  a  speculation.  It  is  a  sacra¬ 
ment.  Its  ideal  is  love.  Its  purification  is  sac¬ 
rifice. 

In  old  days  nobody  pretended  to  be  a  bit  better 
than  his  neighbour.  In  fact,  to  be  a  bit  better  than 
one’s  neighbour  was  considered  excessively  vulgar 
and  middle-class.  Nowadays,  with  our  modern 
mania  for  morality,  every  one  has  to  pose  as  a 
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paragon  of  purity,  incorruptibility,  and  all  the  oth¬ 
er  seven  deadly  virtues.  And  what  is  the  result? 
You  all  go  over  like  ninepins — one  after  the  other. 

All  sympathy  is  fine,  but  sympathy  with  suf¬ 
fering  is  the  least  fine  mode. 

Actors  are  so  fortunate.  They  can  choose  wheth¬ 
er  they  will  appear  in  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  wheth¬ 
er  they  will  suffer  or  make  merry,  laugh  or  shed 
tears.  But  in  real  life  it  is  different.  Most  men 
and  women  are  forced  to  perform  parts  for  which 
they  have  no  qualifications.  The  world  is  a  stage, 
but  the  play  is  badly  cast. 

He  who  stands  most  remote  from  his  age  is  he 
who  mirrors  it  best. 

Life  is  not  governed  by  will  or  intention.  Life 
is  a  question  of  nerves  and  fibres  and  slowly  built 
up  cells,  in  which  thought  hides  itself  and  passion 
has  its  dreams. 

As  long  as  a  woman  can  look  ten  years  younger 
than  her  own  daughter  she  is  perfectly  satisfied. 
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Public  and  private  life  are  different  things. 
They  have  different  laws  and  move  on  different 
lines. 

When  one  is  placed  in  the  position  of  guardian 
one  has  to  adopt  a  very  high  moral  tone  on  all  sub¬ 
jects.  It’s  one’s  duty  to  do  so. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  man  who 
desires  to  get  married  should  know  either  every¬ 
thing  or  nothing. 

An  engagement  should  come  on  a  young  girl  as 
a  surprise,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  hardly  a  matter  that  she  could  be  allowed 
to  arrange  for  herself. 

If  the  lower  classes  don’t  set  ns  a  good  example, 
what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  them?  They  seem,  as 
a  class,  to  have  absolutely  no  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

If  a  woman  cannot  make  her  mistakes  charming 
she  is  only  a  female. 

It  is  always  with  the  best  intentions  that  the 
worst  work  is  done. 
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It  is  better  to  have  a  permanent  income  than 
to  be  fascinating. 

Belations  are  simply  a  tedious  pack  of  people 
who  haven’t  got  the  remotest  knowledge  of  how 
to  live  nor  the  smallest  instinct  about  when  to 
die. 

Truth  is  a  very  complex  thing,  and  politics  is 
a  very  complex  business.  There  are  wheels  within 
wheels.  One  may  be  under  certain  obligations  to 
people  that  one  must  pay.  Sooner  or  later  in  po¬ 
litical  life  one  has  to  compromise.  Every  one 
does. 

Men  can  love  what  is  beneath  them — things  un¬ 
worthy,  stained,  dishonoured.  We  women  worship 
when  we  love;  and  when  we  lose  our  worship  we 
lose  everything. 

The  proper  basis  for  marriage  is  a  mutual  mis¬ 
understanding. 

There  are  moments  when  one  has  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  living  one’s  own  life  fully,  entirely,  com¬ 
pletely,  or  dragging  out  some  false,  shallow,  de- 
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grading  existence  that  the  world  in  its  hypocrisy 
demands. 

When  one  is  in  town  one  amnses  oneself.  When 
one  is  in  the  country  one  amnses  other  people.  It 
is  excessively  boring. 

Romance  is  the  privilege  of  the  rich,  not  the 
profession  of  the  unemployed.  The  poor  should 
be  practical  and  prosaic. 

An  acquaintance  that  begins  with  a  compliment 
is  sure  to  develop  into  a  real  friendship.  It  starts 
in  the  right  manner. 

Science  can  never  grapple  with  the  irrational. 
That  is  why  it  has  no  future  before  it  in  this 
world. 

The  happy  people  of  the  world  have  their  value, 
but  only  the  negative  value  of  foils.  They  throw 
up  and  emphasise  the  beauty  and  the  fascination 
of  the  unhappy. 

It  is  not  wise  to  find  symbols  in  everything  that 
one  sees.  It  makes  life  too  full  of  terrors. 
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Comfort  is  the  only  thing  our  civilisation  can 
give  us. 

Politics  are  my  only  pleasure.  You  see,  nowa¬ 
days  it  is  not  fashionable  to  flirt  till  one  is  forty, 
or  to  he  romantic  till  one  is  forty-five,  so  we  poor 
women  who  are  under  thirty,  or  say  we  are,  have 
nothing  open  to  us  but  politics  or  philanthropy. 
And  philanthropy  seems  to  me  to  have  become 
simply  the  refuge  of  people  who  wish  to  annoy  their 
fellow  creatures.  I  prefer  politics.  I  think  they 
are  more  .  .  .  becoming. 

One’s  past  is  what  one  is.  It  is  the  only  way 
by  which  people  should  be  judged. 

In  a  very  ugly  and  sensible  age  the  arts  borrow, 
not  from  life,  but  from  each  other. 

Secrets  from  other  people’s  wives  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  luxury  in  modern  life.  So,  at  least,  I  am 
told  at  the  club  by  people  who  are  bald  enough 
to  know  better.  But  no  man  should  have  a  secret 
from  his  own  wife.  She  invariably  finds  it  out. 
Women  have  a  wonderful  instinct  about  things. 
They  discover  everything  except  the  obvious. 
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To  recommend  thrift  to  the  poor  is  both  gro¬ 
tesque  and  insulting.  It  is  like  advising  a  man 
who  is  starving  to  eat  less. 

A  thing  is  not  necessarily  true  because  a  man 
dies  for  it. 

I  am  always  saying  what  I  shouldn’t  say;  in 
fact,  I  usually  say  what  I  really  think — a  great 
mistake  nowadays.  It  makes  one  so  liable  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Experience  is  the  name  every  one  gives  to  their 
mistakes. 

The  true  perfection  of  man  lies,  not  in  what 
man  has,  but  in  what  man  is. 

People  talk  so  much  about  the  beauty  of  con¬ 
fidence.  They  seem  to  entirely  ignore  the  much 
more  subtle  beauty  of  doubt.  To  believe  is  very 
dull,  to  doubt  is  intensely  engrossing.  To  be 
On  the  alert  is  to  live,  to  be  lulled  into  security 
is  to  die. 

Every  effect  that  one  produces  gives  one  an  en¬ 
emy.  To  be  popular,  one  must  be  a  mediocrity. 
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A  high  moral  tone  can  hardly  be  said  to  con¬ 
duce  very  much  to  either  one’s  health  or  one’s  hap¬ 
piness. 

There  are  terrible  temptations  that  it  requires 
strength — strength  and  courage — to  yield  to.  To 
stake  all  one’s  life  on  one  throw — whether  the  stake 
be  power  or  pleasure,  I  care  not — there  is  no  weak¬ 
ness  in  that.  There  is  a  horrible,  a  terrible  cour¬ 
age. 

All  charming  people  are  spoiled.  It  is  the  secret 
of  their  attraction. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  stupidity  than  peo¬ 
ple  imagine.  Personally,  I  have  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  stupidity.  It  is  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling,  I 
suppose. 

All  men  are  monsters.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  feed  the  wretches  well.  A  good  cook  does  won¬ 
ders. 

Love  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  then  all  things 
that  you  need  will  be  added  to  you.  This  devotion 
to  beauty  and  to  the  creation  of  beautiful  things 
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is  the  test  of  all  great  civilisations;  it  is  what 
makes  the  life  of  each  citizen  a  sacrament  and 
not  a  speculation. 

It  takes  a  thoroughly  good  woman  to  do  a  thor¬ 
oughly  stupid  thing. 

With  a  proper  background  women  can  do  any¬ 
thing. 

Chiromancy  is  a  most  dangerous  science,  and 
one  that  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  except  in  a 
“tete-a-tete.” 

The  work  of  art  is  beautiful  by  being  what  art 
never  has  been ;  and  to  measure  it  by  the  standard 
of  the  past  is  to  measure  it  by  a  standard  on  the 
reflection  of  which  its  real  perfection  depends. 

Costume  is  a  growth,  an  evolution,  and  a  most 
important,  perhaps  the  most  important,  sign  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  mode  of  life  of  each 
century. 

I  really  don’t  see  anything  romantic  in  propos¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  romantic  to  be  in  love,  but  there 
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is  nothing  romantic  about  a  definite  proposal. 
Why,  one  may  be  accepted.  One  usually  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  Then  the  excitement  is  all  over.  The  very 
essence  of  romance  is  uncertainty. 

What  consoles  one  nowadays  is  not  repentance, 
but  pleasure.  Repentance  is  quite  out  of  date. 

Ideals  are  dangerous  things.  Realities  are  bet¬ 
ter.  They  wound,  but  they  are  better. 

Unless  one  is  wealthy  there  is  no  use  in  being  a 
charming  fellow. 

Shallow  sorrows  and  shallow  loves  live  on.  The 
loves  and  sorrows  that  are  great  are  destroyed  by 
their  own  plenitude. 

An  eternal  smile  is  much  more  wearisome  than 
a  perpetual  frown.  The  one  sweeps  away  all  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  other  suggests  a  thousand. 

To  disagree  with  three-fourths  of  England  on 
all  points  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  vanity, 
which  is  a  deep  source  of  consolation  in  all  mo¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  doubt. 
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Women  live  by  their  emotions  and  for  them, 
they  have  no  philosophy  of  life. 

As  long  as  war  is  regarded  as  wicked  it  will 
always  have  a  fascination.  When  it  is  looked  upon 
as  vulgar  it  will  cease  to  be  popular. 

We  spend  our  days,  each  one  of  us,  in  looking 
for  the  secret  of  life.  Well,  the  secret  of  life  is  in 
art. 


The  truth  isn’t  quite  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
tells  to  a  nice,  sweet,  refined  girl. 

If  one  plays  good  music  people  don’t  listen,  and 
if  one  plays  bad  music  people  don’t  talk. 

Englishwomen  conceal  their  feelings  till  after 
they  are  married.  They  show  them  then. 

Life  is  terrible.  It  rules  us,  we  do  not  rule  it. 

One’s  days  are  too  brief  to  take  the  burden  of 
another’s  sorrows  on  one’s  shoulders.  Each  man 
lives  his  own  life,  and  pays  his  own  price  for  liv¬ 
ing  it.  The  only  pity  is  that  one  has  to  pay  so 
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often  for  a  single  fault.  One  has  to  pay  over  and 
over  again,  indeed.  In  her  dealings  with  man  Des¬ 
tiny  never  closes  her  accounts. 

Of  Shakespeare  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the 
first  to  see  the  dramatic  value  of  doublets  and  that 
a  climax  may  depend  on  a  crinoline. 

What  between  the  duties  expected  of  one  during 
one’s  lifetime  and  the  duties  exacted  from  one  af¬ 
ter  one’s  death,  land  has  ceased  to  be  either  a  profit 
or  a  pleasure.  It  gives  one  position  and  prevents 
one  from  keeping  it  up. 

It  was  a  fatal  day  when  the  public  discovered 
that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  paving-stone  and 
can  be  made  as  offensive  as  a  brickbat. 

All  beautiful  things  belong  to  the  same  age. 

Modern  pictures  are,  no  doubt,  delightful  to 
look  at.  At  least,  some  of  them  are.  But  they 
are  quite  impossible  to  live  with;  they  are  too 
clever,  too  assertive,  too  intellectual.  Their  mean¬ 
ing  is  too  obvious  and  their  method  too  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  One  exhausts  what  they  have  to  say  in  a 
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very  short  time,  and  then  they  become  as  tedious 
as  one’s  relations. 

To  know  nothing  about  our  great  men  is  one  of 
the  necessary  elements  of  English  education. 

The  truth  is  rarely  pure  and  never  simple.  Mod¬ 
em  life  would  be  very  tedious  if  it  were  either  and 
modern  literature  a  complete  impossibility. 

You  may  laugh,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  come 
across  a  woman  who  thoroughly  understands  one. 

The  number  of  women  in  London  who  flirt  with 
their  own  husbands  is  perfectly  scandalous.  It 
looks  so  bad.  It  is  simply  washing  one’s  clean 
linen  in  public. 

The  chief  thing  that  makes  life  a  failure  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  is  the  thing  that  lends  to 
life  its  sordid  security — the  fact  that  one  can 
never  repeat  exactly  the  same  emotion. 

We  teach  people  how  to  remember,  we  never 
teach  them  how  to  grow. 
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It  is  absurd  to  divide  people  into  good  and  bad. 
People  are  either  charming  or  tedious. 

It  is  only  the  modern  that  ever  become  old- 
fashioned. 

It  is  only  the  Philistine  who  seeks  to  estimate  a 
personality  by  the  vulgar  test  of  production. 

Musical  people  are  so  absurdly  unreasonable. 
They  always  want  one  to  be  perfectly  dumb  at  the 
very  moment  when  one  is  longing  to  be  absolutely 
deaf. 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  being  too  modern. 
One  is  apt  to  grow  old-fashioned  quite  suddenly. 

The  fact  of  a  man  being  a  poisoner  is  nothing 
against  his  prose.  The  domestic  virtues  are  not 
the  true  basis  of  art. 

French  songs  I  cannot  possibly  allow.  People 
always  seem  to  think  that  they  are  improper,  and 
either  look  shocked,  which  is  vulgar,  or  laugh, 
which  is  worse. 
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It  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
against  artists  and  men  of  letters  that  they  are 
lacking  in  wholeness  and  completeness  of  nature. 
As  a  rule  this  must  necessarily  be  so.  That  very 
concentration  of  vision  and  inversity  of  purpose 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  is  in  itself  a  mode  of  limitation.  To  those 
who  are  preoccupied  with  the  beauty  of  form  noth¬ 
ing  else  seems  of  so  much  importance. 

The  work  of  art  is  to  dominate  the  spectator. 
The  spectator  is  not  to  dominate  the  work  of  art. 

One  should  sympathise  with  the  joy,  the  beauty, 
the  colour  of  life.  The  less  said  about  life’s  sores 
the  better. 

You  can’t  make  people  good  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — that  is  something. 

It  is  perfectly  monstrous  the  way  people  go 
about  nowadays  saying  things  against  one  behind 
one’s  back  that  are  absolutely  and  entirely  true. 

The  truth  is  a  thing  I  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Bad  habit,  by  the  way,  makes  one  very  un- 
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popular  at  the  club  .  .  .  with  the  older  mem¬ 

bers.  They  call  it  being  conceited.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Men  are  such  cowards.  They  outrage  every  law 
in  the  world  and  are  afraid  of  the  world’s  tongue. 

To  know  the  principles  of  the  highest  art  is  to 
know  the  principles  of  all  the  arts. 

When  I  am  in  trouble  eating  is  the  only  thing 
that  consoles  me.  Indeed,  when  I  am  in  really 
great  trouble,  as  anyone  who  knows  me  intimately 
will  tell  you,  I  refuse  everything  except  food  and 
drink. 

When  one  is  going  to  lead  an  entirely  new  life 
one  requires  regular  and  wholesome  meals. 

Men  become  old,  but  they  never  become  good. 

Bv  persistently  remaining  single  a  man  converts 
himself  into  a  permanent  public  temptation.  Men 
should  be  more  careful;  this  very  celibacy  leads 
weaker  vessels  astray. 

I  think  that  in  practical  life  there  is  something 
about  success,  actual  success,  that  is  a  little  un- 
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scrupulous,  something  about  ambition  that  is  un¬ 
scrupulous  always. 


Every  man  of  ambition  has  to  fight  his  century 
with  its  own  weapons.  What  this  century  worships 
is  wealth.  The  god  of  this  century  is  wealth.  To 
succeed  one  must  have  wealth.  At  all  costs  one 
must  have  wealth. 


Moderation  is  a  fatal  thing.  Enough  is  as  bad 
as  a  meal.  More  than  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 


The  English  can’t  stand  a  man  who  is  always 
saying  he  is  in  the  right,  but  they  are  very  fond 
of  a  man  who  admits  he  has  been  in  the  wrong.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  them. 

Between  men  and  women  there  is  no  friendship 
possible.  There  is  passion,  enmity,  worship,  love, 
but  no  friendship. 

Everybody  is  clever  nowadays.  You  can’t  go 
anywhere  without  meeting  clever  people.  This  has 
become  an  absolute  public  nuisance. 
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I  don’t  think  man  has  much  capacity  for  devel¬ 
opment.  He  has  got  as  far  as  he  can,  and  that 
is  not  far,  is  it? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  quite  know  what  pes¬ 
simism  really  means.  All  I  do  know  is  that  life 
cannot  be  understood  without  much  charity,  can¬ 
not  be  lived  without  much  charity.  It  is  love,  and 
not  German  philosophy,  that  is  the  explanation  of 
this  world,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of 
the  next. 

I  do  not  approve  of  anything  that  tampers  with 
natural  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  like  a  delicate  ex¬ 
otic  fruit :  touch  it,  and  the  blossom  is  gone. 

The  whole  theory  of  modem  education  is  radi¬ 
cally  unsound.  Fortunately,  in  England,  at  any 
rate,  education  produces  no  effect  whatsoever.  If 
it  did  it  would  prove  a  serious  danger  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  probably  lead  to  acts  of  violence  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

No  woman  should  ever  be  quite  accurate  about 
her  age.  It  looks  so  calculating. 
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Men  of  the  noblest  possible  moral  character  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  charms  of  others.  Modem,  no  less  than  ancient, 
history  supplies  us  with  many  most  painful  exam¬ 
ples  of  what  I  refer  to.  If  it  were  not  so,  indeed, 
history  would  be  quite  unreadable. 


I  am  not  in  favour  of  long  engagements.  They 
give  people  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  each 
other’s  character  before  marriage,  which  I  think  is 
never  advisable. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  to  find  out  sud¬ 
denly  that  all  his  life  he  has  been  speaking  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth. 

The  two  weak  points  in  our  age  are  its  want  of 
principle  and  its  want  of  profile. 

Thirty-five  is  a  very  attractive  age.  London  so¬ 
ciety  is  full  of  women  who  have  of  their  own  free 
choice  remained  thirty-five  for  years. 

Never  speak  disrespectfully  of  society.  Only 
people  who  can’t  get  into  it  do  that. 
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It  is  always  painful  to  part  with  people  whom 
one  has  known  for  a  very  brief  space  of  time. 
The  absence  of  old  friends  one  can  endure  with 
equanimity.  But  even  a  momentary  separation 
from  any  one  to  whom  one  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  is  almost  unbearable. 

One  is  tempted  to  define  man  as  a  rational  ani¬ 
mal  who  always  loses  his  temper  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

The  essence  of  thought,  as  the  essence  of  life,  is 
growth. 


We  are  never  more  true  to  ourselves  than  when 
we  are  inconsistent. 

There  is  always  something  ridiculous  about  the 
emotions  of  people  whom  one  has  ceased  to  love. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  unnecessary  things  are 
our  only  necessities. 

One  should  never  make  one’s  debut  with  a  scan¬ 
dal.  One  should  reserve  that  to  give  an  interest  to 
one’s  old  age. 
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It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  have  sympathy  with 
suffering.  It  is  so  difficult  for  them  to  have  sym¬ 
pathy  with  thought. 

There  is  a  luxury  in  self-reproach.  When  we 
blame  ourselves  we  feel  that  no  one  else  has  a 
right  to  blame  us.  It  is  the  confession,  not  the 
priest,  that  gives  us  absolution. 

Life  makes  us  pay  too  high  a  price  for  its  wares, 
and  we  purchase  the  meanest  of  its  secrets  at  a 
cost  that  is  monstrous  and  infinite. 

This  horrid  House  of  Commons  quite  ruins  our 
husbands  for  us.  I  think  the  Lower  House  by 
far  the  greatest  blow  to  a  happy  married  life  that 
there  has  been  since  that  terrible  thing  they  called 
the  Higher  Education  of  Women  was  invented. 

Once  a  man  begins  to  neglect  his  domestic  du¬ 
ties  he  becomes  painfully  effeminate,  does  he  not? 
And  I  don’t  like  that.  It  makes  men  so  very  at¬ 
tractive. 


Experience  is  a  question  of  instinct  about  life. 
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What  is  true  about  art  is  true  about  life. 

One  can  always  be  kind  to  people  about  whom 
one  cares  nothing. 

I  like  men  who  have  a  future  and  women  who 
have  a  past. 

Women,  as  some  witty  Frenchman  put  it,  inspire 
us  with  the  desire  to  do  masterpieces  and  always 
prevent  us  from  carrying  them  out. 

In  matters  of  grave  importance  style,  not  sin¬ 
cerity,  is  the  vital  thing. 

The  only  way  to  behave  to  a  woman  is  to  make 
love  to  her  if  she  is  pretty  and  to  some  one  else  if 
she  is  plain. 

Don’t  let  us  go  to  life  for  our  fulfilment  or  our 
experience.  It  is  a  thing  narrowed  by  circum¬ 
stances,  incoherent  in  its  utterance,  and  without 
that  fine  correspondence  of  form  and  spirit  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  satisfy  the  artistic  and 
critical  temperament. 
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A  mother  who  doesn't  part  with  a  daughter 
every  season  has  no  real  affection. 

To  be  good  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  oneself. 
Discord  is  to  be  forced  to  be  in  harmony  with 
others. 

A  really  grand  passion  is  comparatively  rare 
nowadays.  It  is  the  privilege  of  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  That  is  the  one  use  of  the  idle 
classes  in  a  country. 

What  is  truth  ?  In  matters  of  religion  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  opinion  that  has  survived.  In  matters  of 
science  it  is  the  ultimate  sensation.  In  matters 
of  art  it  is  one’s  last  mood. 

Life  cheats  us  with  shadows,  like  a  puppet- 
master.  We  ask  it  for  pleasure.  It  gives  it  to  us, 
with  bitterness  and  disappointment  in  its  train. 
We  come  across  some  noble  grief  that  we  think 
will  lend  the  purple  dignity  of  tragedy  to  our  days, 
but  it  passes  away  from  us,  and  things  less  noble 
take  its  place,  and  on  some  grey,  windy  dawn,  or 
odorous  eve  of  silence  and  of  silver,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  looking  with  callous  wonder,  or  dull  heart 
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of  stone,  at  the  tress  of  gold-flecked  hair  that  we 
had  once  so  wildly  worshipped  and  so  madly 
kissed. 

Self-culture  is  the  true  ideal  for  man. 

The  meaning  of  any  beautiful  created  thing  is, 
at  least,  as  much  in  the  soul  of  him  who  looks  at 
it  as  it  was  in  his  soul  who  wrought  it.  Nay,  it  is 
rather  the  beholder  who  lends  to  the  beautiful 
thing  its  myriad  meanings,  and  makes  it  marvel¬ 
lous  for  us,  and  sets  it  in  some  new  relation  to 
the  age,  so  that  it  becomes  a  vital  portion  of  our 
lives  and  a  symbol  of  what  we  pray  for,  or  perhaps 
of  what,  having  prayed  for,  we  fear  that  we  may 
receive. 

The  Renaissance  was  great  because  it  sought  to 
solve  no  social  problem,  and  busied  itself  not 
about  such  things,  but  suffered  the  individual  to 
develop  freely,  beautifully,  and  naturally,  and  so 
had  great  and  individual  artists  and  great  and  in¬ 
dividual  men. 

In  England  people  actually  try  to  be  brilliant 
at  breakfast.  That  is  so  dreadful  of  them !  Only 
dull  people  are  brilliant  at  breakfast. 
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The  secret  of  life  is  never  to  have  an  emotion 
that  is  unbecoming. 

No  artist  is  ever  morbid.  The  artist  can  ex¬ 
press  everything. 

The  development  of  the  race  depends  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual,  and  where  self-culture 
has  ceased  to  be  the  ideal  the  intellectual  standard 
is  instantly  lowered  and  often  ultimately  lost. 

An  idea  that  is  not  dangerous  is  unworthy  of 
being  called  an  idea  at  all. 

When  a  man  is  old  enough  to  do  wrong  he  should 
be  old  enough  to  do  right  also. 

In  married  life  three  is  company  and  two  is 
none. 

Out  of  ourselves  we  can  never  pass,  nor  can 
there  be  in  creation  what  in  the  creator  there  was 
not. 

Don’t  tell  me  that  you  have  exhausted  life. 
When  a  man  says  that,  one  knows  that  life  has 
exhausted  him. 
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When  a  woman  marries  again  it  is  because  she 
detested  her  first  husband.  When  a  man  marries 
again  it  is  because  he  adored  his  first  wife.  Women 
try  their  luck;  men  risk  theirs. 

After  a  good  dinner  one  can  forgive  anybody, 
even  one’s  own  relations. 

It  is  very  vulgar  to  talk  about  one’s  business. 
Only  people  like  stockbrokers  do  that,  and  then 
merely  at  dinner-parties. 

It  is  awfully  hard  work  doing  nothing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  mind  hard  work  when  there  is  no 
definite  object  of  any  kind. 

All  crime  is  vulgar,  just  as  all  vulgarity  is 
crime. 

While,  in  the  opinion  of  society,  contemplation 
is  the  gravest  thing  of  which  any  citizen  can  be 
guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  culture  it  is 
the  proper  occupation  of  man. 

If  a  woman  wants  to  hold  a  man  she  has  merely 
to  appeal  to  what  is  worst  in  him. 
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Beauty  has  as  many  meanings  as  man  has 
moods.  It  is  the  symbol  of  symbols.  It  reveals 
everything,  because  it  expresses  nothing.  When 
it  shows  us  itself  it  shows  us  the  whole  fiery-col¬ 
oured  world. 

Anything  approaching  to  the  free  play  of  the 
mind  is  practically  unknown  amongst  us.  People 
cry  out  against  the  sinner,  yet  it  is  not  the  sinful 
but  the  stupid  who  are  our  shame.  There  is  no 
sin  except  stupidity. 

One  regrets  the  loss  even  of  one’s  worst  habits. 
Perhaps  one  regrets  them  the  most.  They  are  such 
an  essential  part  of  one’s  personality. 

It  is  through  art,  and  through  art  only,  that 
we  can  realise  our  perfection;  through  art,  and 
through  art  only,  that  we  can  shield  ourselves 
from  the  sordid  perils  of  actual  existence. 

It  often  happens  that  the  real  tragedies  of  life 
occur  in  such  an  inartistic  manner  that  they  hurt 
us  by  their  crude  violence,  their  absolute  inco¬ 
herence,  their  absurd  want  of  meaning,  their  entire 
lack  of  style.  They  affect  us  just  as  vulgarity 
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affects  us.  They  give  us  an  impression  of  sheer 
brute  force,  and  we  revolt  against  that.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  tragedy  that  possesses  artistic 
elements  of  beauty  crosses  our  lives.  If  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty  are  real  the  whole  thing  simply 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  dramatic  effect.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  find  that  we  are  no  longer  the  actors 
but  the  spectators  of  the  play.  Or  rather  we  are 
both.  We  watch  ourselves,  and  the  mere  wonder 
of  the  spectacle  enthrals  us. 


When  a  woman  finds  out  that  her  husband  is 
absolutely  indifferent  to  her,  she  either  becomes 
dreadfully  dowdy  or  wears  very  smart  bonnets  that 
some  other  woman’s  husband  has  to  pay  for. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  passion  one 
feels  in  creation  is  ever  really  shown  in  the  work 
one  creates.  Art  is  always  more  abstract  than  we 
fancy.  Form  and  colour  tell  us  of  form  and  col¬ 
our — that  is  all. 

People  who  go  in  for  being  consistent  have  just 
as  many  moods  as  others  have.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  their  moods  are  rather  meaningless. 
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Discontent  is  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  a 
man  or  a  nation. 

I  am  not  in  favour  of  this  modem  mania  for 
turning  bad  people  into  good  people  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  As  a  man  sows  so  let  him  reap. 

It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  forced  to  speak 
the  truth.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
have  ever  been  reduced  to  such  a  painful  position, 
and  I  am  really  quite  inexperienced  in  doing  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

The  man  who  regards  his  past  is  a  man  who 
deserves  to  have  no  future  to  look  forward  to. 

Man  is  least  himself  when  he  talks  in  his  own 
person.  Give  him  a  mask  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
truth. 

All  women  become  like  their  mothers:  that  is 
their  tragedy.  No  man  does:  that  is  his. 

One  should  always  be  in  love.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  one  should  never  marry. 
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No  man  came  across  two  ideal  things.  Few 
come  across  one. 

To  become  the  spectator  of  one’s  life  is  to  escape 
the  suffering  of  life. 

A  community  is  infinitely  more  brutalised  by  the 
habitual  employment  of  punishment  than  it  is  by 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  crime. 

The  systems  that  fail  are  those  that  rely  on  the 
permanency  of  human  nature  and  not  on  its 
growth  and  development. 

All  art  is  immoral. 

He  to  whom  the  present  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  present  knows  nothing  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  To  realise  the  nineteenth  century  one  must 
realise  every  century  that  has  preceded  it  and.  that 
has  contributed  to  its  making. 

Few  parents  nowadays  pay  any  regard  to  what 
their  children  say  to  them.  The  old-fashioned  re¬ 
spect  for  the  young  is  fast  dying  out. 
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There  is  no  one  type  for  man.  There  are  as 
many  perfections  as  there  are  imperfect  men.  And 
while  to  the  claims  of  charity  a  man  may  yield  and 
yet  be  free,  to  the  claims  of  conformity  no  man 
may  yield  and  remain  free  at  all. 

A  practical  scheme  is  either  a  scheme  that  is 
already  in  existence  or  a  scheme  that  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  existing  conditions. 

All  imitation  in  morals  and  in  life  is  wrong. 

Circumstances  are  the  lashes  laid  on  to  us  by 
life.  Some  of  us  have  to  receive  them  with  bared 
ivory  backs,  and  others  are  permitted  to  keep  on  a 
coat— that  is  the  only  difference. 

Criticism  is  itself  an  art.  ...  It  is  no  more 
to  be  judged  by  any  low  standard  of  imitation  or 
resemblance  than  is  the  work  of  poet  or  sculptor. 
The  critic  occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  work 
of  art  that  he  criticises  as  the  artist  does  to  the 
visible  world  of  form  and  colour  or  the  unseen 
world  of  passion  and  thought.  He  does  not  even 
require  for  the  perfection  of  his  art  the  finest  ma¬ 
terials.  Anything  will  serve  his  purpose. 
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If  we  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  results  of  our 
actions  it  may  be  that  those  who  call  themselves 
good  would  be  filled  with  a  wild  remorse  and  those 
whom  the  world  calls  evil  stirred  with  a  noble  joy. 
Each  little  thing  that  we  do  passes  into  the  great 
machine  of  life,  which  may  grind  our  virtues  to 
powder  and  make  them  worthless  or  transform  our 
sins  into  elements  of  a  new  civilisation  more  mar¬ 
vellous  and  more  splendid  than  any  that  has  gone 
before. 


Children  begin  by  loving  their  parents;  as  they 
grow  older  they  judge  them,  sometimes  they  for¬ 
give  them. 


One  should  absorb  the  colour  of  life,  but  one 
should  never  remember  its  details.  Details  are 
always  vulgar. 


Cynicism  is  merely  the  art  of  seeing  things  as 
they  are  instead  of  as  they  ought  to  be. 


Three  addresses  always  inspire  confidence,  even 
in  tradesmen. 
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No  man  is  able  who  is  unable  to  get  on,  just  as 
no  woman  is  clever  who  can’t  succeed  in  obtaining 
that  worst  and  most  necessary  of  evils,  a  husband. 

Personality  is  a  very  mysterious  thing.  A  man 
cannot  always  be  estimated  by  what  he  does.  He 
may  keep  the  law,  and  yet  be  worthless.  He  may 
break  the  law,  and  yet  be  fine.  He  may  be  bad 
without  ever  doing  anything  bad.  He  may  com¬ 
mit  a  sin  against  society,  and  yet  realise  through 
that  sin  his  true  perfection. 

Man  is  complete  in  himself. 

It’s  the  old,  old  story.  Love — well,  not  at  first 
sight — but  love  at  the  end  of  the  season,  which  is 
so  much  more  satisfactory. 

No  nice  girl  should  ever  waltz  with  such  particu¬ 
larly  younger  sons  !  It  looks  so  fast ! 

I  hope  you  have  not  been  leading  a  double  life, 
pretending  to  be  wicked  and  being  really  good  all 
the  time.  That  would  be  hypocrisy. 

My  husband  is  a  sort  of  promissory  note;  I  am 
tired  of  meeting  him. 


SEBASTIAN  MELMOTH. 
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There  is  a  fatality  about  good  resolutions — they 
are  always  made  too  late. 

The  things  one  feels  absolutely  certain  about  are 
never  true.  That  is  the  fatality  of  faith  and  the  les¬ 
son  of  romance. 

In  the  common  world  of  fact  the  wicked  are  not 
punished  nor  the  good  rewarded.  Success  is  given 
to  the  strong,  failure  thrust  upon  the  weak. 

Nothing  should  be  able  to  harm  a  man  except 
himself.  Nothing  should  be  able  to  rob  a  man  at 
all.  What  a  man  really  has  is  what  is  in  him. 
What  is  outside  of  him  should  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance. 

Perplexity  and  mistrust  fan  affection  into  pas¬ 
sion,  and  so  bring  about  those  beautiful  tragedies 
that  alone  make  life  worth  living.  Women  once 
felt  this,  while  n;en  did  not,  and  so  women  once 
ruled  the  world. 

It  is  through  joy  that  the  individualism  of  the 
future  will  develop  itself.  Christ  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconstruct  society,  and  consequently  the 
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individualism  that  He  preached  to  man  could  be 
realised  only  through  pain  or  in  solitude. 

The  higher  education  of  men  is  what  I  should 
like  to  see.  Men  need  it  so  sadly. 

Hesitation  of  any  kind  is  a  sign  of  mental  de¬ 
cay  in  the  young,  of  physical  weakness  in  the  old. 

Our  husbands  never  appreciate  anything  in  us. 
We  have  to  go  to  others  for  that. 

If  a  man  treats  life  artistically  his  brain  is  his 
heart. 

The  “Peerage”  is  the  one  book  a  young  man 
about  town  should  know  thoroughly,  and  it  is  the 
best  thing  in  fiction  the  English  have  ever  done. 

What  is  termed  sin  is  an  essential  element  of 
progress.  Without  it  the  world  would  stagnate  or 
grow  old  or  become  colourless.  By  its  curiosity  it 
increases  the  experience  of  the  race.  Through  its 
intensified  assertion  of  individualism  it  saves  us 
from  the  commonplace.  In  its  rejection  of  the 
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current  notions  about  morality  it  is  one  with  the 
higher  ethics. 

I  wonder  who  it  was  defined  man  as  a  rational 
animal.  It  was  the  most  premature  definition  ever 
given.  Man  is  many  things,  but  he  is  not  rational. 

Thought  and  language  are  to  the  artist  instru¬ 
ments  of  an  art. 

Ordinary  women  never  appeal  to  one’s  imagi¬ 
nation.  They  are  limited  to  their  century.  No 
glamour  ever  transfigures  them.  One  knows  their 
minds  as  easily  as  one  knows  their  bonnets.  One 
can  always  find  them.  There  is  no  mystery  in  any 
of  them.  They  ride  in  the  Park  in  the  morning 
and  chatter  at  tea  parties  in  the  afternoon.  They 
have  their  stereotyped  smile  and  their  fashionable 
mauve. 

Don’t  run  down  dyed  hair  and  painted  faces. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  charm  in  them — some¬ 
times. 

To  have  been  well  brought  up  is  a  great  draw¬ 
back  nowadays.  It  shuts  one  out  from  so  much. 
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The  popular  cry  of  our  time  is :  “Let  us  return 
to  Life  and  Nature;  they  will  recreate  Art  for  us 
and  send  the  red  blood  coursing  through  her  veins ; 
they  will  shoe  her  feet  with  swiftness  and  make 
her  hand  strong.”  But  alas !  we  are  mistaken  in 
our  amiable  and  well-meant  efforts.  Nature  is 
always  behind  the  age.  And  as  for  Life,  she  is 
the  solvent  that  breaks  up  Art,  the  enemy  that  lays 
waste  her  house. 


There  are  only  two  kinds  of  women — the  plain 
and  the  coloured.  The  plain  women  are  very  use¬ 
ful.  If  you  want  to  gain  a  reputation  for  respect¬ 
ability  you  have  merely  to  take  them  down  to  sup¬ 
per.  The  other  women  are  very  charming.  They 
commit  one  mistake,  however — they  paint  in  order 
to  try  and  look  young. 

Faithfulness  is  to  the  emotional  life  what  con¬ 
sistency  is  to  the  life  of  the  intellect — simply  a 
confession  of  failure. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  would  throw 
away  if  we  were  not  afraid  that  others  might  pick 
them  up. 
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Women  spoil  every  romance  by  trying  to  make 
it  last  for  ever. 

We  make  gods  of  men  and  they  leave  us.  Oth¬ 
ers  make  brutes  of  them;,  and  they  fawn  and  are 
faithful. 

The  husbands  of  very  beautiful  women  belong 
to  the  criminal  classes. 

Those  who  are  faithful  know  only  the  trivial  side 
of  love;  it  is  the  faithless  who  know  love’s  trage¬ 
dies. 

An  artist  should  create  beautiful  things,  but 
should  put  nothing  of  his  own  life  into  them.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  men  treat  art  as  if  it  were 
meant  to  be  a  form  of  autobiography.  We  have 
lost  the  abstract  sense  of  beauty. 

A  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  enemies.  I  have  not  got  one  who  is  a  fool. 
They  are  all  men  of  some  intellectual  power,  and 
consequently  they  all  appreciate  me. 

The  value  of  an  idea  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  sincerity  of  the  man  who  expresses  it. 
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I  like  persons  better  than  principles,  and  I  like 
persons  with  no  principles  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world. 

The  aim  of  life  is  self-development.  To  realise 
one’s  nature  perfectly — that  is  what  each  of  us  is 
here  for. 

Words  have  not  merely  music  as  sweet  as  that 
of  viol  and  lute,  colour  as  rich  and  vivid  as  any 
that  makes  lovely  for  us  the  canvas  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  or  the  Spaniard,  and  plastic  form  no  less 
sure  and  certain  than  that  which  reveals  itself 
in  marble  or  in  bronze,  but  thought  and  passion 
and  spirituality  are  theirs  also — are  theirs,  indeed, 
alone. 

There  is  nothing  so  absolutely  pathetic  as  a 
really  fine  paradox.  The  pun  is  the  clown  among 
jokes,  the  well-turned  paradox  is  the  polished  com¬ 
edian,  and  the  highest  comedy  verges  upon  trag¬ 
edy,  just  as  the  keenest  edge  of  tragedy  is  often 
tempered  by  a  subtle  humour.  Our  minds  are 
shot  with  moods  as  a  fabric  is  shot  with  colours, 
and  our  moods  often  seem  inappropriate.  Every¬ 
thing  that  is  true  is  inappropriate. 
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The  longer  one  studies  life  and  literature  the 
more  strongly  one  feels  that  behind  everything 
that  is  wonderful  stands  the  individual,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  moment  that  makes  the  man  but 
the  man  who  creates  the  age. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think  of,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  genius  lasts  longer  than  beauty.  That 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  all  take  such  pains 
to  over-educate  ourselves. 

The  ugly  and  the  stupid  have  the  best  of  it  in 
this  world.  They  can  sit  at  their  ease  and  gape 
at  the  play.  If  they  know  nothing  of  victory,  they 
are  at  least  spared  the  knowledge  of  defeat. 

To  have  a  capacity  for  a  passion  and  not  to  real¬ 
ise  it  is  to  make  oneself  incomplete  and  limited. 

In  literature  mere  egotism  is  delightful. 

If  we  live  for  aims  we  blunt  our  emotions.  If 
we  live  for  aims  we  live  for  one  minute,  for  one 
day,  for  one  year,  instead  of  for  every  minute, 
every  day,  every  year.  The  moods  of  one’s  life 
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are  life’s  beauties.  To  yield  to  all  one’s  moods 
is  to  really  live. 

Many  a  young  man  starts  in  life  with  a  natural 
gift  for  exaggeration,  which,  if  nurtured  in  con¬ 
genial  and  sympathetic  surroundings,  or  by  the  im-. 
itation  of  the  best  models,  might  grow  into  some¬ 
thing  really  great  and  wonderful.  But,  as  a  rule, 
he  comes  to  nothing.  He  either  falls  into  care¬ 
less  habits  of  accuracy  or  takes  to  frequenting  the 
society  of  the  aged  and  the  well  informed.  Both 
things  are  equally  fatal  to  his  imagination. 

The  spirit  of  an  age  may  be  best  expressed  in 
the  abstract  ideal  arts,  for  the  spirit  itself  is  ab¬ 
stract  and  ideal. 

As  for  believing  things,  I  can  believe  anything, 
provided  that  it  is  quite  incredible. 

For  those  who  are  not  artists,  and  to  whom  there 
is  no  mode  of  life  but  the  actual  life  of  fact,  pain 
is  the  only  door  to  perfection. 

The  English  public  always  feels  perfectly  at  its 
ease  when  a  mediocrity  is  talking  to  it. 
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Men  always  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  develop  the  mind,  to  push  it  violently 
forward  in  this  direction  or  in  that.  The  mind 
should  be  receptive,  a  harp  waiting  to  catch  the 
winds,  a  pool  ready  to  be  ruffled,  not  a  bustling 
busybody,  for  ever  trotting  about  on  the  pavement 
looking  for  a  new  bun  shop. 


There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  to  forget, 
except,  perhaps,  to  be  forgotten. 


All  bad  art  comes  from  returning  to  life  and 
nature,  and  elevating  them  into  ideals.  Life  and, 
nature  may  sometimes  be  used  as  part  of  arks 
rough  material,  but  before  they  axe  of  any  real 
service  to  art  they  must  be  translated  into  artistic 
conventions.  The  moment  art  surrenders  its  im¬ 
aginative  medium  it  surrenders  everything.  As  a 
method,  realism  is  a  complete  failure,  and  the  two 
things  that  every  artist  should  avoid  are  modernity 
of  form  and  modernity  of  subject-matter. 


Men  may  have  women’s  minds,  just  as  women 
may  have  the  minds  of  men. 
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He  must  be  quite  respectable.  One  has  never 
heard  his  name  before  in  the  whole  course  of  one’s 
life,  which  speaks  volumes  for  a  man  nowadays. 

Literature  always  anticipates  life.  It  does  not 
copy  it,  but  moulds  it  to  its  purpose. 

As  long  as  a  thing  is  useful  or  necessary  to  us, 
or  affects  us  in  any  way,  either  for  pain  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  appeals  strongly  to  our  sympathies,  or  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  environment  in  which  we  live, 
it  is  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  art. 

I  couldn’t  have  a  scene  in  this  bonnet;  it  is  far 
too  fragile.  A  harsh  word  would  ruin  it. 

Music  creates  for  one  a  past  of  which  one  has 
been  ignorant  and  fills  one  with  a  sense  of  sor¬ 
rows  that  have  been  hidden  from  one’s  tears. 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  personality  as  deliberation. 

Learned  conversation  is  either  the  affectation  of 
the  ignorant  or  the  profession  of  the  mentally  un¬ 
employed. 
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The  Academy  is  too  large  and  too  vulgar.  When¬ 
ever  I  have  gone  there,  there  have  been  either  so 
many  people  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
pictures— which  was  dreadful,  or  so  many  pictures 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  people — which 
was  worse. 

Secrecy  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  that  can  make 
modern  life  mysterious  or  marvellous  to  us.  The 
commonest  thing  is  delightful  if  one  only  hides  it. 

Conceit  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  virtues, 
yet  how  few  people  recognise  it  as  a  thing  to  aim 
at  and  to  strive  after.  In  conceit  many  a  man 
and  woman  has  found  salvation,  yet  the  average 
person  goes  on  all-fours  grovelling  after  modesty. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  unjust  to  what  one  loves. 

Humanity  will  always  love  Kousseau  for  hav¬ 
ing  confessed  his  sins,  not  to  a  friend,  but  to  the 
world. 

Just  as  those  who  do  not  love  Plato  more  than 
truth  cannot  pass  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
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Academe,  so  those  who  do  not  love  beauty  more 
than  truth  never  know  the  inmost  shrine  of  art. 

There  is  a  fatality  about  all  physical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction :  the  sort  of  fatality  that  seems 
to  dog,  through  history,  the  faltering  steps  of 
kings.  It  is  better  not  to  be  different  from  one’ s 
fellows. 

To  be  born,  or  at  any  rate  bred,  in  a  handbag, 
whether  it  had  handles  or  not,  seems  to  me  to  dis¬ 
play  a  contempt  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of  fam¬ 
ily  life  that  reminds  one  of  the  worst  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Vice  and  virtue  are  to  the  artist  materials  for 
an  art. 

Art  never  expresses  anything  but  itself.  It  has 
an  independent  life,  just  as  thought  has,  and  de¬ 
velops  purely  on  its  own  lines.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  realistic  in  an  age  of  realism  nor  spiritual 
in  an  age  of  faith.  So  far  from  being  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  its  time  it  is  usually  in  direct  opposition 
to  it,  and  the  only  history  that  it  preserves  for  us 
is  the  history  of  its  own  progress. 
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People  who  mean  well  always  do  badly.  They 
are  like  the  ladies  who  wear  clothes  that  don’t  fit 
them  in  order  to  show  their  piety.  Good  inten¬ 
tions  are  invariably  ungrammatical. 

Man  can  believe  the  impossible,  but  man  can 
never  believe  the  improbable. 

When  art  is  more  varied,  nature  will,  no  doubt, 
be  more  varied  also. 

If  a  man  is  sufficiently  imaginative  to  produce 
evidence  in  support  of  a  lie  he  might  just  as  well 
speak  the  truth  at  once. 

The  ancient  historians  gave  us  delightful  fiction 
in  the  form  of  fact;  the  modern  novelist  presents 
us  with  dull  facts  under  the  guise  of  fiction. 

Nature  is  no  great  mother  who  has  borne  us. 
She  is  our  own  creation.  It  is  in  our  brain  that 
she  quickens  to  life.  Things  are  because  we  see 
them,  and  what  we  see,  and  how  we  see  it,  depends 
on  the  arts  that  have  influenced  us.  To  look  at  a 
thing  is  very  different  from  seeing  a  thing.  One 
does  not  see  anything  until  one  sees  its  beauty. 
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The  proper  school  to  learn  art  in  is  not  life  but 
art. 

I  won't  tell  you  that  the  world  matters  nothing, 
or  the  world’s  voice,  or  the  voice  of  society.  They 
matter  a  good  deal.  They  matter  far  too  much. 

I  wouldn’t  marry  a  man  with  a  future  before 
him  for  anything  under  the  sun. 

I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  I  should  like 
to  know  thoroughly,  but  I  don’t  see  any  chance 
of  it  just  at  present. 

Modern  memoirs  are  generally  written  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  entirely  lost  their  memories  and  have 
never  done  anything  worth  recording. 

Education  is  an  admirable  thing,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  from  time  to  time  that  nothing  that 
is  worth  knowing  can  be  taught. 

Women  are  like  minors;  they  live  upon  their 
expectations. 

Twisted  minds  are  as  natural  to  some  people 
as  twisted  bodies. 


. 
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Whenever  a  man  does  a  thoroughly  stupid  thing 
it  is  always  from  the  noblest  motives. 

I  thought  I  had  no  heart.  I  find  I  have,  and 
a  heart  doesn’t  suit  me.  Somehow,  it  doesn’t  go 
with  modem  dress.  It  makes  one  look  old,  and  it 
spoils  one’s  career  at  critical  moments. 

I  don’t  play  accurately — any  one  can  play  ac¬ 
curately — but  I  play  with  wonderful  expression. 
As  far  as  the  piano  is  concerned,  sentiment  is  my 
forte.  I  keep  science  for  life. 

I  delight  in  men  over  seventy.  They  always 
offer  one  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime. 

Everybody  who  is  incapable  of  learning  has 
taken  to  teaching — that  is  really  what  our  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  education  has  come  to. 

Nature  hates  mind. 

Where  we  differ  from  each  other  is  purely  in 
accidentals — in  dress,  manner,  tone  of  voice,  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  personal  appearance,  tricks  of 
habit,  and  the  like. 
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The  more  we  study  Art  the  less  we  care  for  Na¬ 
ture.  What  Art  really  reveals  to  us  is  Nature’s 
lack  of  design,  her  curious  crudities,  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  monotony,  her  absolutely  unfinished  condi¬ 
tion.  ...  It  is  fortunate  for  us,  however,  that 
Nature  is  so  imperfect,  as  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  no  Art  at  all.  Art  is  our  spirited  protest,  our 
gallant  attempt  to  teach  Nature  her  proper  place. 
As  for  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature,  that  is  a 
pure  myth.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature  her¬ 
self.  It  resides  in  the  imagination  or  fancy  or 
cultivated  blindness  of  the  man  who  looks  at  her. 

Facts  are  not  merely  finding  a  footing-place  in 
history,  but  they  are  usurping  the  domain  of  fancy 
and  have  invaded  the  kingdom  of  romance.  Their 
chilling  touch  is  over  everything.  They  are  vul¬ 
garising  mankind. 

Ordinary  people  wait  till  life  discloses  to  them 
its  secrets,  but  to  the  few,  to  the  elect,  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  are  revealed  before  the  veil  is  drawn 
away.  Sometimes  this  is  the  effect  of  art,  and 
chiefly  of  the  art  of  literature  which  deals  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  passions  and  the  intellect.  But 
now  and  then  a  complex  personality  takes  the  place 
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and  assumes  the  office  of  art ;  is,  indeed,  in  its  way, 
a  real  work  of  art,  Life  having  its  elaborate  mas¬ 
terpieces  just  as  poetry  has,  or  sculpture,  or  paint¬ 
ing. 

Thinking  is  the  most  unhealthy  thing  in  the 
world,  and  people  die  of  it  just  as  they  die  of  any 
other  disease. 

The  aim  of  the  liar  is  simply  to  charm,  to  de¬ 
light,  to  give  pleasure.  He  is  the  very  basis  of 
civilised  society. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe,  as  many  people 
do,  that  the  mind  shows  itself  in  the  face.  Vice 
may  sometimes  write  itself  in  lines  and  changes 
of  contour,  but  that  is  all.  Our  faces  are  really 
masks  given  to  us  to  conceal  our  minds  with. 

What  on  earth  should  we  men  do  going  about 
with  purity  and  innocence?  A  carefully  thought- 
out  buttonhole  is  much  more  effective. 

It  is  the  spectator,  and  not  life,  that  art  really 


mirrors. 
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Nowadays  people  know  the  price  of  everything 
and  the  value  of  nothing. 

In  every  sphere  of  life  form  is  the  beginning 
of  things.  The  rhythmic,  harmonious  gestures  of 
dancing  convey,  Plato  tells  us,  both  rhythm  and 
harmony  into  the  mind.  Forms  are  the  food  of 
faith,  cried  Newman,  in  one  of  those  great  mo¬ 
ments  of  sincerity  that  make  us  admire  and  know 
the  man.  He  was  right,  though  he  may  not  have 
known  how  terribly  right  he  was.  The  creeds  are 
believed  not  because  they  are  rational,  but  because 
they  are  repeated.  Yes;  form  is  everything.  It  is 
the  secret  of  life.  Find  expression  for  a  sorrow  and 
it  will  become  dear  to  you.  Find  expression  for  a 
joy  and  you  intensify  its  ecstasy.  Do  you  wish  to 
love?  Use  love’s  litany  and  the  words  will  create  the 
yearning  from  which  the  world  fancies  that  they 
spring.  Have  you  a  grief  that  corrodes  your  heart  ? 
Learn  its  utterance  from  Prince  Hamlet  and 
Queen  Constance,  and  you  will  find  that  mere  ex¬ 
pression  is  a  mode  of  consolation ;  and  that  form, 
which  is  the  birth  of  passion,  is  also  the  death  of 
pain.  And  so,  to  return  to  the  sphere  of  art,  it 
is  form  that  creates  not  merely  the  critical  tem¬ 
perament,  but  also  the  aesthetic  instinct  that  re- 
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veals  to  one  all  things  under  the  condition  of 
beauty.  Start  with  the  worship  of  form,  and  there 
is  no  secret  in  art  that  will  not  be  revealed  to 
you. 

It  is  only  the  intellectually  lost  who  ever  argue. 

There  is  nothing  so  interesting  as  telling  a  good 
man  or  woman  how  bad  one  has  been.  It  is  intel¬ 
lectually  fascinating.  One  of  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  of  having  been  wicked  is  that  one  has  so  much 
to  say  to  the  good. 

Laws  are  made  in  order  that  people  in  author¬ 
ity  may  not  remember  them,  just  as  marriages  are 
made  in  order  that  the  divorce  court  may  not  play 
about  idly. 

Art  begins  with  abstract  decoration,  with  purely 
imaginative  and  pleasurable  work  dealing  with 
what  is  unreal  and  non-existent.  This  is  the  first 
stage.  Then  Life  becomes  fascinated  with  this  new 
wonder,  and  asks  to  be  admitted  into  the  charmed 
circle.  Art  takes  life  as  part  of  her  rough  ma¬ 
terial,  recreates  it,  and  refashions  it  in  fresh 
forms;  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  fact;  invents, 
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imagines,  dreams,  and  keeps  between  herself  and 
reality  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  beautiful  style, 
of  decorative  or  ideal  treatment.  The  third  stage 
is  when  Life  gets  the  upper  hand  and  drives  Art 
out  into  the  wilderness.  This  is  the  true  decad¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  from  this  that  we  are  now  suffer¬ 
ing. 

Good  intentions  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  world. 
The  only  people  who  have  achieved  anything  have 
been  those  who  have  had  no  intentions  at  all. 

You  know  I  am  not  a  champion  of  marriage. 
The  real  drawback  to  marriage  is  that  it  makes 
one  unselfish,  and  unselfish  people  are  colourless 
— they  lack  individuality.  Still,  there  are  certain 
temperaments  that  marriage  makes  more  complex. 
They  retain  their  egotism,  and  add  to  it  many 
other  egos.  They  are  forced  to  have  more  than 
one  life.  They  become  more  highly  organised,  and 
to  be  highly  organised  is,  I  should  fancy,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  man’s  existence.  Besides,  every  experience 
is  of  value,  and  whatever  one  may  say  against  mar¬ 
riage  it  is  certainly  an  experience. 

Those  who  read  the  symbol  do  so  at  their  peril. 
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When  critics  disagree  the  artist  is  in  accord  with 
himself. 

Faith  is  the  most  plural  thing  I  know.  We  are 
all  supposed  to  believe  in  the  same  thing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  It  is  like  eating  out  of  the  same  dish 
with  different  coloured  spoons. 

Experience  is  of  no  ethical  value.  It  is  merely 
the  name  men  give  to  their  mistakes.  Moralists 
have,  as  a  rule,  regarded  it  as  a  mode  of  warning, 
have  claimed  for  it  a  certain  ethical  efficacy  in  the 
formation  of  character,  have  praised  it  as  some¬ 
thing  that  teaches  us  what  to  follow  and  shows  us 
what  to  avoid.  But  there  is  no  motive  power  in 
experience.  It  is  as  little  of  an  active  cause  as 
conscience  itself.  All  that  it  really  demonstrates 
is  that  our  future  will  be  the  same  as  our  past,  and 
that  the  sin  we  have  done  once,  and  with  loathing, 
we  shall  do  many  times,  and  with  joy. 

Sensations  are  the  details  that  build  up  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  our  lives. 

No  artist  has  ethical  sympathies.  An  ethical 
sympathy  in  an  artist  is  an  unpardonable  manner¬ 
ism  of  style. 
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She  looks  like  an  “edition-de-luxe”  of  a  wicked 
French  novel  meant  specially  for  the  English  mar¬ 
ket. 

I  never  knew  what  terror  was  before;  I  know 
it  now.  It  is  as  if  a  hand  of  ice  were  laid  upon 
one’s  heart.  It  is  as  if  one’s  heart  were  beating 
itself  to  death  in  some  empty  hollow. 

No  artist  desires  to  prove  anything.  Even  things 
that  are  true  can  be  proved. 

One  knows  so  well  the  popular  idea  of  health. 
The  English  country  gentleman  galloping  along 
after  a  fox — the  unspeakable  in  pursuit  of  the  un¬ 
eatable. 

People  seldom  tell  the  truths  that  are  worth  tell¬ 
ing.  We  ought  to  choose  our  truths  as  carefully 
as  we  choose  our  lies,  and  to  select  our  virtues  with 
as  much  thought  as  we  bestow  upon  the  selection 
of  our  enemies. 

Those  who  find  beautiful  meanings  in  beautiful 
tilings  are  the  cultivated.  For  these  there  is  hope. 
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Marriage  is  a  sort  of  forcing  house.  It  brings 
strange  sins  to  fruit,  and  sometimes  strange  renun¬ 
ciations. 

The  moral  life  of  man  forms  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  artist,  but  the  morality  of  art  con¬ 
sists  in  the  perfect  use  of  an  imperfect  medium. 

A  sense  of  duty  is  like  some  horrible  disease.  It 
destroys  the  tissues  of  the  mind,  as  certain  com¬ 
plaints  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  cate¬ 
chism  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for. 


They  are  the  elect  to  whom  beautiful  things 
mean  only  beauty. 

Those  who  find  ugly  meanings  in  beautiful 
things  are  corrupt  without  being  charming.  This 
is  a  fault. 

Few  people  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
preposterous  claims  of  orthodoxy. 

She  wore  far  too  much  rouge  last  night  and  not 
quite  enough  clothes.  That  is  always  a  sign  of 
despair  in  a  woman. 
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A  virtue  is  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill — it  cannot 
be  hid.  We  can  conceal  our  vices  if  we  care  to — 
for  a  time  at  least — but  a  virtue  will  out. 

Can’t  make  out  how  you  stand  London  society. 
The  thing  has  gone  to  the  dogs ;  a  lot  of  damned 
nobodies  talking  about  nothing. 

You  don’t  know  what  an  existence  they  lead 
down  there.  It  is  pure,  unadulterated  country  life. 
They  get  up  early  because  they  have  so  much  to 
do,  and  go  to  bed  early  because  they  have  so  little 
to  think  about. 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  personality  as  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  promises,  unless  it  be  telling  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Cheveley  is  one  of  those  very  modem  wom¬ 
en  of  our  time  who  find  a  new  scandal  as  becoming 
as  a  new  bonnet,  and  air  them  both  in  the  Park 
every  afternoon  at  5.30.  I  am  sure  she  adores 
scandals,  and  that  the  sorrow  of  her  life  at  present 
is  that  she  can’t  manage  to  have  enough  of  them. 

The  world  divides  actions  into  three  classes: 
good  actions,  bad  actions  that  you  may  do,  and 
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bad  actions  that  you  may  not  do.  If  you  stick  to 
the  good  actions  you  are  respected  by  the  good. 
If  you  stick  to  the  bad  actions  that  you  may  do 
you  are  respected  by  the  bad.  But  if  you  perform 
the  bad  actions  that  no  one  may  do,  then  the  good 
and  the  bad  set  upon  you,  and  you  are  lost  in¬ 
deed. 

To  me  the  word  “natural”  means  all  that  is  mid¬ 
dle  class,  all  that  is  of  the  essence  of  Jingoism, 
all  that  is  colourless  and  without  form  and  void. 
It  might  be  a  beautiful  word,  but  it  is  the  most 
debased  coin  in  the  currency  of  language. 

I  pity  any  woman  who  is  married  to  a  man 
called  John.  She  would  probably  never  be  allowed 
to  know  the  entrancing  pleasure  of  a  single  mo¬ 
ment’s  solitude. 

It  is  only  when  we  have  learned  to  love  forget¬ 
fulness  that  we  have  learned  the  art  of  living. 

To  reveal  art  and  conceal  the  artist  is  art’s  aim. 

The  world,  taken  “en  masse,”  is  a  monster, 
crammed  with  prejudices,  packed  with  preposses¬ 
sions,  cankered  with  what  it  calls  virtues,  a  Puri- 
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tan,  a  prig.  And  the  art  of  life  is  the  art  of  defi¬ 
ance.  To  defy — that  is  what  we  ought  to  live  for, 
instead  of  living,  as  we  do,  to  acquiesce. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  me  than  to  come 
across  virtue  in  a  person  in  whom  I  have  never 
suspected  its  existence.  It  is  like  finding  a  needle 
in  a  bundle  of  hay.  It  pricks  you.  If  we  have 
virtue  we  should  warn  people  of  it. 

The  critic  is  he  who  can  translate  into  another 
manner  or  a  new  material  his  impression  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things. 

If  one  intends  to  be  good  one  must  take  it  up 
as  a  profession.  It  is  quite  the  most  engrossing 
one  in  the  world. 

I  like  Wagner’s  music  better  than  anybody’s.  It 
is  so  loud  that  one  can  talk  the  whole  time  without 
other  people  hearing  what  one  says. 

Childhood  is  one  long  career  of  innocent  eaves¬ 
dropping,  of  hearing  what  one  ought  not  to  hear. 

The  highest,  as  the  lowest  form  of  criticism,  is 
a  mode  of  autobiography. 
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The  only  things  worth  saying  are  those  that  we 
forget,  just  as  the  only  tilings  worth  doing  are 
those  that  the  world  is  surprised  at. 

Maturity  is  one  long  career  of  saying  what  one 
ought  not  to  say.  That  is  the  art  of  conversation. 

Virtue  is  generally  merely  a  form  of  deficiency, 
just  as  vice  is  an  assertion  of  intellect. 

People  teach  in  order  to  conceal  their  ignorance, 
as  people  smile  in  order  to  conceal  their  tears. 

To  be  unnatural  is  often  to  be  great.  To  be  nat¬ 
ural  is  generally  to  be  stupid. 

To  lie  finely  is  an  art,  to  tell  the  truth  is  to  act 
according  to  nature. 

People  who  talk  sense  are  like  people  who  break 
stones  in  the  road :  they  cover  one  with  dust  and 
splinters. 

An  echo  is  often  more  beautiful  than  the  voice 
it  repeats. 
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PHRASES  AND  PHILOSOPHIES. 

The  first  duty  in  life  is  to  be  as  artificial  as  pos¬ 
sible.  What  the  second  duty  is  no  one  has  as  yet 
discovered. 

Wickedness  is  a  myth  invented  by  good  people 
to  account  for  the  curious  attractiveness  of  others. 

If  the  poor  only  had  profiles  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  solving  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Those  who  see  any  difference  between  soul  and 
body  have  neither. 

A  really  well-made  buttonhole  is  the  only  link 
between  Art  and  Nature. 

Religions  die  when  they  are  proved  to  be  true. 
Science  is  the  record  of  dead  religions. 
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The  well-bred  contradict  other  people.  The  wise 
contradict  themselves. 

Nothing  that  actually  occurs  is  of  the  smallest 
importance. 

Dulncss  is  the  coming  of  age  of  seriousness. 

In  all  unimportant  matters,  style,  not  sincerity, 
is  the  essential. 

If  one  tells  the  truth,  one  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  found  out. 

Pleasure  is  the  only  thing  we  should  live  for. 
Nothing  ages  like  happiness. 

It  is  only  by  not  paying  our  bills  that  one  can 
hope  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  commercial 
classes. 

No  crime  is  vulgar,  but  vulgarity  is  crime.  Vul¬ 
garity  is  the  conduct  of  others. 


Only  the  shallow  know  themselves. 
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Time  is  waste  of  money. 

One  should  always  be  a  little  improbable. 

The  only  way  to  atone  for  being  occasionally  a 
little  over-dressed  is  by  being  always  absolutely 
over-educated. 

To  be  premature  is  to  be  perfect. 

Any  preoccupation  with  ideas  of  what  is  right 
or  wrong  in  conduct  shows  an  arrested  intellectual 
development. 

Ambition  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  failure. 

A  truth  ceases  to  be  true  when  more  than  one 
person  believes  in  it. 

In  examinations  the  foolish  ask  questions  that 
the  wise  cannot  answer. 

Greek  dress  was  in  its  essence  inartistic.  Noth¬ 
ing  should  reveal  the  body  but  the  body. 

One  should  either  be  a  work  of  Art,  or  wear  a 
work  of  Art. 
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It  is  only  the  superficial  qualities  that  last. 
Man’s  deeper  nature  is  soon  found  out. 

Industry  is  the  root  of  all  ugliness. 

The  ages  live  in  history  through  their  anachron¬ 
isms. 

It  is  only  the  gods  who  taste  of  death.  Apollo 
has  passed  away,  but  Hyacinth,  whom  men  say 
he  slew,  lives  on.  Nero  and  Narcissus  are  always 
with  us. 

The  old  believe  everything ;  the  middle-aged  sus¬ 
pect  everything;  the  young  know  everything. 

The  condition  of  perfection  is  idleness ;  the  aim 
of  perfection  is  youth. 

Only  the  great  masters  of  style  ever  succeed  in 
being  obscure. 

There  is  something  tragic  about  the  enormous 
number  of  young  men  there  are  in  England  at 
the  present  moment  who  start  life  with  perfect 
profiles,  and  end  by  adopting  some  useful  pro¬ 
fession. 
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To  love  oneself  is  the  beginning  of  a  life-long 
romance. 

It  is  important  not  to  keep  a  business  engage¬ 
ment,  if  one  wants  to  retain  any  sense  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  life. 

Avoid  arguments  of  any  kind.  They  are  always 
vulgar,  and  often  convincing. 

To  expect  the  unexpected  shows  a  thoroughly 
modern  intellect. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  fascinating  woman,  sex  is 
a  challenge,  not  a  defence. 

The  London  Season  is  entirely  matrimonial; 
people  are  either  hunting  for  husbands  or  hiding 
from  them. 

Morality  is  simply  the  attitude  we  adopt  towards 
people  whom  we  personally  dislike. 

Self-sacrifice  is  a  thing  that  should  be  put  down 
by  law.  It  is  so  demoralising  to  the  people  for 
whom  one  sacrifices  oneself. 
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The  Priest  and  the  Acolyte. 

The  world  is  very  stern  with  those  that  thwart 
her.  She  lays  down  her  precepts,  and  woe  to  those 
who  dare  to  think  for  themselves,  who  venture  to 
exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they 
shall  allow  their  individuality  and  natural  char¬ 
acteristics  to  be  stamped  out,  to  be  obliterated  un¬ 
der  the  leaden  fingers  of  convention.  Truly,  con¬ 
vention  is  the  stone  that  has  become  head  of  the 
corner  in  the  jerry-built  temple  of  our  superficial, 
self-assertive  civilisation. 

“And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall 
he  broken;  hut  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will 
grind  him  to  powder. ” 

Rose-leaf  and  Apple-leaf. 

The  most  joyous  poet  is  not  he  who  sows  the  deso¬ 
late  highways  of  this  world  with  the  barren  seed 
of  laughter,  but  he  who  makes  his  sorrow  most 
musical,  this  indeed  being  the  meaning  of  joy  in 
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art — that  incommunicable  element  of  artistic  de¬ 
light  which,  in  poetry,  for  instance,  comes  from 
what  Keats  called  the  “sensuous  life  of  verse,”  the 
element  of  song  in  the  singing,  made  so  pleasurable 
to  us  by  that  wonder  of  motion  which  often  has  its 
origin  in  mere  musical  impulse,  and  in  painting  is 
to  be  sought  for,  from  the  subject  never,  but  from 
the  pictorial  charm  only — the  scheme  and  sym¬ 
phony  of  the  colour,  the  satisfying  beauty  of  the 
design :  so  that  the  ultimate  expression  of  our 
artistic  movement  in  painting  has  been,  not  in  the 
spiritual  visions  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  for  all 
their  marvel  of  Greek  legend  and  their  mystery  of 
Italian  song,  but  in  the  work  of  such  men  as 
Whistler  and  Albert  Moore,  who  have  raised  de¬ 
sign  and  colour  to  the  ideal  level  of  poetry  and 
music. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  work  of  art  should 
conform  to  the  aesthetic  demands  of  the  age :  there 
should  be  also  about  it,  if  it  is  to  give  us  any  per¬ 
manent  delight,  the  impress  of  a  distinct  individ¬ 
uality. 

One’s  real  life  is  so  often  the  life  that  one  does 
not  lead;  and  beautiful  poems,  like  threads  of 
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beautiful  silks,  may  be  woven  into  many  patterns 
and  to  suit  many  designs,  all  wonderful  and  all 
different. 

Sincerity  and  constancy  will  the  artist,  indeed, 
have  always,  but  sincerity  in  art  is  merely  that 
plastic  perfection  of  execution  without  which  a 
poem  or  a  painting,  however  noble  its  sentiment  or 
human  its  origin,  is  but  wasted  and  unreal  work, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  artist  cannot  be  to  any 
definite  rule  or  system  of  living,  but  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  beauty  only  through  which  the  inconstant 
shadows  of  his  life  are  in  their  most  fleeting  mo¬ 
ment  arrested  and  made  permanent. 

Amboise,  that  little  village  with  its  grey  slate 
roofs  and  steep  streets  and  gaunt,  grim  gateway, 
where  the  quiet  cottages  nestle  like  white  pigeons 
into  the  sombre  clefts  of  the  great  bastioned  rock, 
and  the  stately  Renaissance  houses  stand  silent  and 
apart — very  desolate  now,  but  with  some  memory 
of  the  old  days  still  lingering  about  the  delicately 
twisted  pillars,  and  the  carved  doorways  with  their 
grotesque  animals,  and  laughing  masks  and  quaint 
heraldic  devices,  all  reminding  one  of  a  people  who 
could  not  think  life  real  till  they  had  made  it 
fantastic. 
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To  us  the  rule  of  art  is  not  the  rule  of  morals. 
In  an  ethical  system,  indeed,  of  any  gentle  mercy 
good  intentions  will,  one  is  fain  to  fancy,  have 
their  recognition;  but  of  those  that  would  enter 
the  serene  House  of  Beauty  the  question  that  we 
ask  is  not  what  they  had  ever  meant  to  do,  but 
what  they  have  done.  Their  pathetic  intentions 
are  of  no  value  to  us,  but  them  realised  creations 
only. 

Nor,  in  looking  at  a  work  of  art,  should  we  be 
dreaming  of  what  it  symbolises,  but  rather  loving 
it  for  what  it  is.  Indeed,  the  transcendental  spirit 
is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  art.  The  metaphysical 
mind  of  Asia  may  create  for  itself  the  monstrous 
and  many-beasted  idol,  but  to  the  Greek,  pure 
Artist,  that  work  is  most  instinct  with  spiritual 
life  which  conforms  most  closely  to  the  perfect 
facts  of  physical  life  also.  Nor,  in  its  primary 
aspect,  has  a  painting,  for  instance,  any  more 
spiritual  message  or  meaning  for  us  than  a  blue 
tile  from  the  wall  of  Damascus,  or  a  Hitzen  vase. 
It  is  a  beautifully  coloured  surface,  nothing  more, 
and  affects  us  by  no  suggestion  stolen  from  phil¬ 
osophy,  no  pathos  pilfered  from  literature,  no  feel¬ 
ing  filched  from  a  poet,  but  by  its  own  incommuni- 
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cable  artistic  essence — by  that  selection  of  truth 
which  we  call  style,  and  that  relation  of  values 
which  is  the  draughtsmanship  of  painting,  by  the 
whole  quality  of  the  workmanship,  the  arabesque 
of  the  design,  the  splendour  of  the  colour,  for  these 
things  are  enough  to  stir  the  most  divine  and  re¬ 
mote  of  the  chords  which  make  music  in  our  soul, 
and  colour,  indeed,  is  of  itself  a  mystical  presence 
in  things,  and  tone  a  kind  of  sentiment. 

That  curious  intensity  of  vision  by  which,  in 
moments  of  overmastering  sadness  and  despair  un¬ 
governable,  artistic  things  will  live  in  one’s  mem¬ 
ory  with  vivid  realism  caught  from  the  life  which 
they  help  one  to  forget — an  old  grey  tomb  in  Flan¬ 
ders  with  a  strange  legend  on  it,  making  one  think 
how,  perhaps,  passion  does  live  on  after  death,  a 
necklace  of  blue  and  amber  beads  and  a  broken  mir¬ 
ror  found  in  a  girl’s  grave  at  Rome,  a  marble  image 
of  a  boy  habited  like  Eros,  and,  with  the  pathetic 
tradition  of  a  great  king’s  sorrow  lingering  about 
it  like  a  purple  shadow,  over  all  these  the  tired 
spirit  broods  with  that  calm  and  certain  joy  that 
one  gets  when  one  has  found  something  that  the 
ages  never  dull  and  the  world  cannot  harm;  and 
with  it  comes  that  desire  of  Greek  things  which  is 
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often  an  artistic  method  of  expressing  one’s  desire 
for  perfection,  and  that  longing  for  the  old  dead 
days  which  is  so  modern,  so  incomplete,  so  touch¬ 
ing,  being,  in  a  way,  the  inverted  torch  of  Hope, 
which  burns  the  hand  it  should  guide;  and  for 
many  things  a  little  sadness,  and  for  all  things  a 
great  love ;  and  lastly,  in  the  pine  wood  by  the  sea, 
once  more  the  quick  and  vital  pulse  of  joyous  youth 
leaping  and  laughing  in  every  line,  the  frank  and 
fearless  freedom  of  wave  and  wind  waking  into 
fire  life’s  burnt-out  ashes,  and  into  song  the  silent 
lips  of  pain — how  clearly  one  seems  to  see  it  all, 
the  long  colonnade  of  pines,  with  sea  and  sky 
peeping  in  here  and  there  like  a  flitting  of  silver ; 
the  open  place  in  the  green,  deep  heart  of  the 
wood  with  the  moss-grown  altar  to  the  old  Italian 
god  in  it,  and  the  flowers  all  about,  cyclamen  in 
the  shadowy  places,  and  the  stars  of  the  white  nar¬ 
cissus  lying  like  snowflakes  over  the  grass,  where 
the  quick,  bright-eyed  lizard  starts  by  the  stone, 
and  the  snake  lies  coiled  lazily  in  the  sun  on  the 
hot  sand,  and  overhead  the  gossamer  floats  from 
the  branches  like  thin,  tremulous  threads  of  gold — 
the  scene  is  so  perfect  for  its  motive,  for  surely 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  real  gladness  of  life  might 
be  revealed  to  one’s  youth — the  gladness  that 
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comes,  not  from  the  rejection,  but  from  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  all  passion,  and  is  like  that  serene 
calm  that  dwells  in  the  faces  of  the  Greek  statues, 
and  which  despair  and  sorrow  cannot  disturb  but 
intensify  only. 


The  land  was  an  ordinary  land  enough,  and 
hare,  too,  when  one  thought  of  Italy,  and  how  the 
oleanders  were  robing  the  hillsides  by  Genoa  in 
scarlet,  and  the  cyclamen  filling  with  its  purple 
every  valley  from  Florence  to  Rome;  for  there 
was  not  much  real  beauty,  perhaps,  in  it,  only 
long,  white  dusty  roads  and  straight  rows  of  for¬ 
mal  poplars ;  but  now  and  then  some  little  breaking 
gleam  of  broken  light  would  lend  to  the  grey  field 
and  the  silent  bam  a  secret  and  a  mystery  that 
were  hardly  their  own,  would  transfigure  for  one 
exquisite  moment  the  peasants  passing  down 
through  the  vineyard,  or  the  shepherd  watching  on 
the  hill,  would  tip  the  willows  with  silver,  and 
touch  the  river  into  gold. 

Cruelties  of  Prison  Life. 

The  cruelty  that  is  practised  by  day  and  night  on 
children  in  English  prisons  is  incredible,  except  to 
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those  who  have  witnessed  it  and  are  aware  of  the 
brutality  of  the  system.  Ordinary  cruelty  is  sim¬ 
ply  stupidity.  It  comes  from  the  entire  want  of 
imagination.  It  is  the  result  in  our  days  of  stereo¬ 
typed  systems,  of  hard-and-fast  rules,  of  centralisa¬ 
tion,  of  officialism,  and  of  irresponsible  authority. 
Wherever  there  is  centralisation  there  is  stupidity. 
What  is  inhuman  in  modem  life  is  officialism. 
Authority  is  as  destructive  to  those  who  exercise 
it  as  it  is  to  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised. 

The  present  treatment  of  children  is  terrible, 
primarily  from  people  not  understanding  the  pe¬ 
culiar  psychology  of  a  child’s  nature.  A  child  can 
understand  a  punishment  inflicted  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  such  as  a  parent  or  guardian,  and  bear  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  acquiescence.  What  it 
cannot  understand  is  a  punishment  inflicted  by  So¬ 
ciety.  It  cannot  realise  what  Society  is.  With 
grown  people  it  is,  of  course,  the  reverse.  Those 
of  us  who  are  either  in  prison  or  have  been  sent 
there,  can  understand,  and  do  understand,  what 
that  collective  force  called  Society  means,  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  methods  or  claims, 
we  can  force  ourselves  to  accept  it.  Punishment 
inflicted  on  us  by  an  individual,  on  the  other  hand, 
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is  a  thing  that  no  grown  person  endures  or  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  endure. 


This  terror  that  seizes  and  dominates  the  child, 
as  it  seizes  the  grown  man  also,  is  of  course  inten¬ 
sified  beyond  power  of  expression  by  the  solitary 
cellular  system  of  our  prisons.  Every  child  is  con¬ 
fined  to  its  cell  for  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  This  is  the  appalling  thing.  To  shut 
up  a  child  in  a  dimly  lit  cell  for  twenty-three  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  is  an  example  of  the  cruelty 
of  stupidity.  If  an  individual,  parent  or  guardian, 
did  this  to  a  child  he  would  he  severely  punished. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren  would  take  the  matter  up  at  once.  There 
■would  be  on  all  hands  the  utmost  detestation  of 
whomsoever  had  been  guilty  of  such  cruelty.  A 
heavy  sentence  would  undoubtedly  follow  convic¬ 
tion.  But  our  own  actual  society  does  worse  itself, 
and  to  the  child  to  be  so  treated  by  a  strange  ab¬ 
stract  force,  of  whose  claim  it  has  no  cognisance, 
is  much  worse  than  it  would  be  to  receive  the  same 
treatment  from  its  father  or  mother,  or  some  one 
it  knew.  The  inhuman  treatment  of  a  child  is  al¬ 
ways  inhuman,  by  whomsoever  it  is  inflicted.  But 
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inhuman  treatment  by  Society  is  to  the  child  the 
more  terrible  because  there  is  no  appeal. 

As  regards  the  children,  a  great  deal  has  been 
talked  and  written  lately  about  the  contaminating 
influence  of  prison  on  young  children.  What  is 
said  is  quite  true.  A  child  is  utterly  contaminated 
by  prison  life.  But  the  contaminating  influence  is 
not  that  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  that  of  the  whole 
prison  system — of  the  governor,  the  chaplain,  the 
warders,  the  lonely  cell,  the  isolation,  the  revolting 
food,  the  rules  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  the 
mode  of  discipline,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  life. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  isolate  a  child  from  the 
sight  even  of  all  prisoners  over  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Children  sit  behind  a  curtain  in  chapel,  and 
are  sent  to  take  exercise  in  small,  sunless  yards — 
sometimes  a  stone-yard,  sometimes  a  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  mills — rather  than  that  they  should 
see  the  elder  prisoners  at  exercise.  But  the  only 
really  humanising  influence  in  prison  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  prisoners.  Their  cheerfulness  irnder 
terrible  circumstances,  their  sympathy  for  each 
other,  their  humility,  their  gentleness,  their  pleas¬ 
ant  smiles  of  greeting  when  they  meet  each  other, 
their  complete  acquiescence  in  their  punishments, 
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are  all  quite  wonderful,  and  I  myself  learnt  many 
sound  lessons  from  them. 

Tiie  Artist. 

One  evening  there  came  into  his  soul  the  desire 
to  fashion  an  image  of  “The  Pleasure  that  Abid- 
eth  for  a  Moment/5  And  he  went  forth  into  the 
world  to  look  for  bronze.  For  he  could  only  think 
in  bronze. 

But  all  the  bronze  of  the  whole  world  had  dis¬ 
appeared;  nor  anywhere  in  the  whole  world  was 
there  any  bronze  to  be  found,  save  only  the  bronze 
of  the  image  of  “The  Sorrow  that  Endureth  for 
Ever/5 

Row  this  image  he  had  himself,  and  with  his 
own  hands,  fashioned,  and  had  set  on  the  tomb 
of  the  one  thing  he  had  loved  in  life.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  dead  thing  he  had  most  loved  had  he 
set  this  image  of  his  own  fashioning,  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  sign  of  the  love  of  a  man  that  dieth  not, 
and  a  symbol  of  the  sorrow  of  man  that  endureth 
for  ever.  And  in  the  whole  world  there  was  no 
other  bronze  save  the  bronze  of  this  image. 

And  he  took  the  image  he  had  fashioned,  and 
set  it  in  a  great  furnace,  and  gave  it  to  the  fire. 

And  out  of  the  bronze  of  the  image  of  “The  Sor- 
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row  that  Endureth  for  Ever”  he  fashioned  an 
image  of  “The  Pleasure  that  Abideth  for  a  Mo¬ 
ment.” 

Tile  English  Eenaissance. 

In  the  womb  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in 
the  storm  and  terror  of  that  wild  time,  tendencies 
were  hidden  away  that  the  artistic  renaissance  bent 
to  her  own  service  when  the  time  came.  And  that 
desire  for  perfection  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
revolution  found  in  a  young  English  poet  its  most 
complete  and  flawless  realisation.  Phidias  and  the 
achievements  in  Greek  art  are  foreshadowed  in 
Homer.  Dante  prefigures  for  us  the  passion  and 
colour  and  intensity  of  Italian  painting.  The 
modern  love  of  landscape  dates  from  Rousseau, 
and  it  is  in  Keats  that  one  discerns  the  beginning 
of  the  artistic  renaissance  of  England.  He  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school. 

Great  eras  in  the  history  of  arts  have  been  eras 
not  only  of  increased  feeling,  but  also  of  new 
technical  improvements.  The  revolution  in  mod¬ 
ern  music  has  been  due  to  the  invention  of  new 
instruments  entirely.  The  artist  may  trace  the 
depressed  revolution  of  Bunthorne  simply  to  the 
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lack  of  technical  means.  So  it  has  been  with  this 
romantic  movement  of  ours.  The  painting  of 
Burne-Jones  shows  a  far  more  intricate  wonder  of 
design  and  splendour  of  colour  than  English  im¬ 
aginative  art  had  ever  shown  before.  The  poetry  of 
Morris,  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  shows  a  sustain¬ 
ing  consciousness  of  the  musical  value  of  each  word 
which  Theophile  Gautier’s  advice  to  the  young 
poet,  to  read  his  dictionary  every  day  as  being  the 
only  book  worth  a  poet’s  reading,  admirably  ex¬ 
presses.  And  yet,  what  people  call  the  poet’s  in¬ 
spiration  has  not  lost  its  wings;  but  we  have  ac¬ 
customed  ourselves  to  count  their  innumerable  pul¬ 
sations,  to  estimate  their  limitless  strength,  and  to 
govern  their  ungovernable  freedom. 

Whatever  spiritual  message  an  artist  brings  to 
his  age,  it  is  for  us  to  do  naught  but  accept  his 
teaching.  You  have  most  of  you  seen  probably 
that  great  masterpiece  of  Rubens  which  hangs  in 
the  gallery  of  Brussels,  that  swift  and  wonderful 
pageant  of  horse  and  rider,  arrested  in  its  most 
exquisite  and  fiery  moment,  when  the  winds  are 
caught  in  crimson  banner  and  the  air  is  lit  by  the 
gleam  of  armour  and  the  flash  of  plume.  Well, 
that  is  joy  in  art,  though  that  golden  hillside  he 
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trodden  by  the  wounded  feet  of  Christ;  and  it  is 
for  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Man  that  that  gorgeous 
cavalcade  is  passing. 

I  know  indeed  that  the  divine  prescience  of 
beauty  is  not  our  inheritance.  For  such  an  in¬ 
forming  and  presiding  spirit  of  art  to  shield  us 
from  all  harsh  and  alien  influences,  we  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Saxon  races  must  turn  rather  to  that 
strained  self-consciousness  of  the  age  which  is  the 
keynote  of  all  our  romantic  art,  and  must  be  the 
source  of  all  or  nearly  all  our  culture.  I  mean 
that  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  which  is  always  looking  for  the  secret  of  the 
life  that  still  lingers  around  old  and  bygone  forms 
of  culture.  The  truths  of  art  cannot  be  taught. 
They  are  revealed  only — revealed  to  natures  which 
have  made  themselves  receptive  of  all  beautiful 
impressions  by  the  study  of  and  the  worship  of  all 
beautiful  things. 

But  you  must  not  judge  of  aestheticism  by  the 
satire  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  any  more  than  yon  judge  of 
the  strength  and  splendour  of  sun  or  sea  by  the 
dust  that  dances  in  the  beam  or  the  bubble  that 
breaks  on  the  wave.  Don’t  take  your  critic  as  any 
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sure  test  of  art.  For  artists,  like  the  Greek  gods, 
are  only  revealed  to  one  another.  As  Emerson  says 
somewhere,  their  real  value  and  place  time  only  can 
show.  The  true  critic  addresses  not  the  artist  ever, 
but  the  public.  His  work  lies  with  them.  Art  can 
never  have  any  other  aim  but  her  own  perfection. 
I  have  no  reverence,  said  Keats,  for  the  public,  or 
for  anything  in  existence  but  the  Eternal  Being, 
the  memory  of  great  men,  and  the  principle  of 
beauty. 

Such,  then,  is  the  spirit  which  I  believe  to  be 
guiding  and  underlying  our  English  Renaissance, 
a  Renaissance  many-sided  and  wonderful,  promo¬ 
tive  of  strong  ambitions  and  lofty  personalities ;  yet 
for  all  its  splendid  achievements  in  poetry  and  the 
decorative  arts,  and  in  painting,  for  all  the  in¬ 
creased  comeliness  and  grace  of  dress  and  of  furni¬ 
ture  of  houses,  not  complete. 

In  its  primary  aspect  a  painting  has  no  more 
spiritual  message  than  an  exquisite  fragment  of 
Venetian  glass.  The  channels  by  which  all  noble 
and  imaginative  work  in  painting  should  touch  the 
soul  are  not  those  of  the  truths  of  lives.  This 
should  be  done  by  a  certain  inventive  and  creative 
handling  entirely  independent  of  anything  defi- 
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nitely  poetical  in  the  subject,  something  entirely 
satisfying  in  itself,  which  is,  as  the  Greeks  would 
say,  in  itself  an  end.  So  the  joy  of  poetry  comes 
never  from  the  subject,  but  from  an  inventive 
handling  of  rhythmical  language. 

The  drama  is  the  meeting  place  of  art  and  life ; 
it  deals,  as  Mazzini  said,  not  merely  with  man,  but 
with  social  man,  with  man  in  relation  to  God  and 
to  humanity.  It  is  the  product  of  a  period  of 
great,  national,  united  energy.  It  is  impossible 
without  a  noble  public,  and  it  belongs  to  such  ages 
as  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  at  London,  Pericles,  at 
Athens.  It  is  part  of  such  lofty  moral  and  spiritual 
ardour  as  came  to  Greece  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  and  to  Englishmen  after  the  wreck 
of  the  Armada  of  Spain. 

Shelley  felt  how  incomplete  our  movement  was 
in  this  respect,  and  has  shown  in  one  great  tragedy 
by  what  terror  and  pity  he  would  have  pacified  our 
age ;  but  in  spite  of  the  “Cenci,”  the  drama  is  one 
of  the  artistic  forms  through  which  the  genius  of 
England  seeks  in  vain  an  outlet  and  an  expression. 

Love  art  for  its  own  sake  and  then  all  things  that 
you  need  will  be  added  to  you.  This  devotion  to 
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beauty,  and  to  the  creation  of  beautiful  things,  is 
the  test  of  all  great  civilisations;  it  is  what  makes 
the  life  of  each  citizen  a  sacrament  and  not  a 
speculation.  For  beauty  is  the  ouly  thing  that  time 
cannot  harm.  Philosophies  fall  away  like  sand, 
creeds  follow  one  another,  but  what  is  beautiful  is 
a  joy  for  all  seasons,  a  possession  for  all  eternity. 

Art  is  the  only  empire  which  a  nation’s  enemies 
cannot  take  from  her.  We  in  our  Renaissance  are 
seeking  to  create  a  sovereignty  that  will  still  be 
England’s,  w7hen  her  yellow  leopards  have  grown 
weary  of  wars,  and  the  rose  on  her  shield  is  crim¬ 
soned  no  more  with  the  blood  of  battle.  And  you, 
too,  absorbing  into  the  heart  of  a  great  people  this 
pervading  artistic  spirit,  will  create  for  yourselves 
such  riches  as  you  have  never  yet  created,  though 
your  land  be  a  network  of  railways,  and  your  cities 
the  harbours  of  the  galleys  of  the  world. 

The  reason  we  love  the  lily  and  the  sunflower,  in 
spite  of  what  Mr.  Gilbert  may  tell  you,  is  not  for 
any  vegetable  fashion  at  all ;  it  is  because  these  two 
lovely  flowers  are  in  England  the  two  most  perfect 
models  of  design,  the  most  naturally  adapted  for 
decorative  art — the  gaudy  leonine  beauty  of  the 
one  and  the  precious  loveliness  of  the  other  giving 
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to  the  artist  the  most  entire  and  perfect  joy.  And 
so  with  you :  let  there  be  no  flower  in  your  meadows 
that  does  not  wreathe  its  tendrils  around  your 
pillows,  no  little  leaf  in  your  Titan  forests  that 
does  not  lend  its  form  to  design,  no  curving  spray 
of  wild  rose  or  briar  that  does  not  live  forever  in 
carven  arch  or  window  of  marble,  no  bird  in  your 
air  that  is  not  giving  the  iridescent  wonder  of  its 
colour,  the  exquisite  curves  of  its  wings  in  flight, 
to  make  more  precious  the  preciousness  of  simple 
adornment ;  for  the  voices  that  have  their  dwelling 
in  sea  and  mountain  are  not  the  chosen  music  of 
liberty  only.  Other  messages  are  there  in  the  won¬ 
der  of  wind-swept  heights  and  the  majesty  of  silent 
deep — messages  that,  if  you  will  listen  to  them,  will 
give  you  the  wonder  of  all  new  imagination,  the 
treasure  of  all  new  beauty.  We  spend  our  days, 
each  one  of  us,  in  looking  for  the  secret  of  life. 
Well,  the  secret  of  life  is  in  art. 

Rise  of  Historical  Criticism:. 

Historical  criticism  nowhere  occurs  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  fact  in  the  civilisation  or  literature  of  any 
people.  It  is  part  of  that  complex  working  towards 
freedom  which  may  be  described  as  the  revolt 
against  authority.  It  is  merely  one  facet  of  that 
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speculative  spirit  of  an  innovation,  which  in  the 
sphere  of  action  produces  democracy  and  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  of  thought,  is  the  parent  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  physical  science;  and  its  importance 
as  a  factor  of  progress  is  to  be  rested  not  so  much 
on  the  results  it  attains  to,  as  on  the  tone  of 
thought  which  it  represents,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  works. 

All  history  must  be  essentially  universal;  not 
in  the  sense  of  comprising  all  the  synchronous 
events  of  the  past  time,  but  through  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  principles  employed.  And  the  great 
conceptions  which  unify  the  work  of  Herodotus  are 
such  as  even  modern  thought  has  not  yet  rejected. 
The  immediate  government  of  the  world  by  God, 
the  nemesis  and  punishment  which  sin  and  pride 
invariably  bring  with  them,  the  revealing  of  God’s 
purpose  to  His  people  by  signs  and  omens,  by 
miracles  and  by  prophecy;  these  are  to  Herodotus 
the  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  history. 
He  is  essentially  the  type  of  the  supernatural  his¬ 
torian;  his  eyes  are  ever  strained  to  discern  the 
Spirit  of  God  moving  over  the  face  of  the  waters 
of  life;  he  is  more  concerned  with  final  than  with 
efficient  causes. 
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History,  no  doubt,  has  splendid  lessons  for  our 
instruction,  just  as  all  good  art  comes  to  us  as 
the  herald  of  the  noblest  truth.  But  to  set  before 
either  the  painter  or  the  historian,  the  inculcation 
of  moral  lessons  as  an  aim  to  be  consciously  pur¬ 
sued,  is  to  entirely  miss  the  true  motive  and  char¬ 
acteristic  of  both  art  and  history,  which  is  in  the 
one  case  the  creation  of  beauty,  in  the  other  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  progress. 

For  the  very  first  requisite  for  any  scientific 
conception  of  history  is  the  doctrine  of  uniform 
sequence:  in  other  words,  that  certain  events  hav¬ 
ing  happened,  certain  other  events  corresponding 
to  them  will  happen  also ;  that  the  past  is  the  key 
of  the  future.  Now,  at  the  birth  of  this  great  con¬ 
ception  science,  it  is  true,  presided,  yet  religion  it 
was  which  at  the  outset  clothed  it  in  its  own  garb, 
and  familiarised  men  with  it  by  appealing  to  their 
hearts  first  and  then  to  their  intellects;  knowing 
that  at  the  beginning  of  things,  it  is  through  the 
moral  nature,  and  not  through  the  intellectual,  that 
great  truths  are  spread 

At  an  early  period  in  their  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  the  Greeks  reached  that  critical  point  in  the 
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history  of  every  civilised  nation  when  speculation 
invades  the  domain  of  revealed  truth,  when  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  people  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  by  the  lower,  material  conceptions  of  their 
inspired  writers,  and  when  men  find  it  impossible 
to  pour  the  new  wine  of  free  thought  into  the  old 
bottles  of  a  narrow  and  a  trammelling  creed. 

From  their  Aryan  ancestors  they  had  received 
the  fatal  legacy  of  a  mythology  stained  with  im¬ 
moral  and  monstrous  stories  which  strove  to  hide 
the  rational  order  of  nature  in  a  chaos  of  miracles, 
and  to  mar  by  imputed  wickedness  the  perfection 
of  God’s  nature — a  very  shirt  of  Nessus  in  which 
the  Heracles  of  rationalism  barely  escaped  anni¬ 
hilation.  How  while  undoubtedly  the  speculations 
of  Thales,  and  the  alluring  analogies  of  law  and 
order  afforded  by  physical  science,  were  most  im¬ 
portant  forces  in  encouraging  the  rise  of  the  spirit 
of  scepticism,  yet  it  was  on  its  ethical  side  that  the 
Greek  mythology  was  chiefly  open  to  attack. 

It  is  difficult  to  shake  the  popular  belief  in 
miracles,  but  no  man  will  admit  sin  and  immor¬ 
tality  as  attributes  of  the  Ideal  he  worships;  so 
the  first  sjunptoms  of  a  new  order  of  thought  are 
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shown  in  the  passionate  outcries  of  Xenophanes 
and  Heraclitus  against  the  evil  things  said  by 
Homer  of  the  sons  of  God;  and  in  the  story  told 
by  Pythagoras,  how  that  he  saw  tortured  in  Hell 
the  “two  founders  of  Greek  theology,”  we  can  rec¬ 
ognise  the  rise  of  the  “Aufklarung”  as  clearly  as 
we  see  the  Reformation  foreshadowed  in  the 
“Inferno”  of  Dante. 

Any  honest  belief,  then,  in  the  plain  truth  of 
these  stories  soon  succumbed  before  the  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  of  the  a  priori  ethical  criticism  of  this 
school;  but  the  orthodox  party,  as  is  their  custom, 
found  immediately  a  convenient  shelter  under  the 
mgis  of  the  doctrine  of  metaphors  and  concealed 
meanings. 

To  this  allegorical  school  the  tale  of  the  fight 
around  the  walls  of  Troy  was  a  mystery,  behind 
which,  as  behind  a  veil,  wrere  hidden  certain  moral 
and  physical  truths.  The  contest  between  Athena 
and  Ares  was  that  eternal  contest  between  rational 
thought  and  the  brute  force  of  ignorance;  the  ar¬ 
rows  which  rattled  in  the  quiver  of  the  “Far  Dar¬ 
ter”  were  no  longer  the  instruments  of  vengeance 
shot  from  the  golden  bow  of  the  child  of  God,  but 
the  common  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  itself  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  mere  inert  mass  of  burning  metal. 
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The  Truth  op  Masks. 

The  point,  however,  which  I  wish  to  emphasise 
is,  not  that  Shakespeare  appreciated  the  value  of 
lovely  costumes  in  adding  picturesqueness  to  po¬ 
etry,  hut  that  he  saw  how  important  costume  is 
as  a  means  of  producing  certain  dramatic  effects. 
He  gives  us  directions  about  the  costumes  of  Per- 
dita,  Florizel,  Autolycus,  the  Witches  in  Macbeth, 
and  the  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  several 
elaborate  descriptions  of  his  fat  knight,  and  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  extraordinary  garb  in  which 
Petruchio  is  to  be  married.  Rosalind,  he  tells  us, 
is  tall,  and  is  to  carry  a  spear  and  a  little  dagger; 
Celia  is  smaller,  and  is  to  paint  her  face  brown 
so  as  to  look  sunburnt.  The  children  who  play  at 
fairies  in  Windsor  Forest  are  to  be  dressed  in 
white  and  green — a  compliment,  by  the  way,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  favourite  colours  they  were 
— and  in  white,  with  green  garlands  and  gilded 
visors,  the  angels  are  to  come  to  Katharine  in  Kim- 
holton.  Bottom  is  in  homespun,  Lysander  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Oberon  by  his  wearing  an 
Athenian  dress,  and  Launce  has  holes  in  his  hoots. 
The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  stands  in  a  white  sheet 
with  her  husband  in  mourning  beside  her.  The 
motley  of  the  Fool,  the  scarlet  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
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the  French  lilies  broidered  on  the  English  coats, 
arc  all  made  occasion  for  jest  or  taunt  in  the  dia¬ 
logue.  We  know  the  patterns  on  the  Dauphin’s 
armour  and  the  Pucelle’s  sword,  the  crest  on  War¬ 
wick’s  helmet,  and  the  colour  of  Bardolph’s  nose. 
Portia  has  golden  hair,  Phoebe  is  black-haired, 
Orlando  has  chestnut  curls,  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek’s  hair  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  won’t 
curl  at  all.  Some  of  the  characters  are  stout,  some 
lean,  some  straight,  some  hunchbacked,  some  fair, 
some  dark,  and  some  are  to  blacken  their  faces. 
Lear  has  a  white  beard,  Hamlet’s  father  a  grizzled, 
and  Benedict  is  to  shave  his  in  the  course  of  the 
play.  Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  stage  beards, 
Shakespeare  is  quite  elaborate;  tells  us  of  the  many 
different  colours  in  use,  and  gives  a  hint  to  actors 
to  always  see  that  their  own  are  properly  tied  on. 
There  is  a  dance  of  reapers  in  rye-straw  hats,  and 
of  rustics  in  hairy  coats  like  satyrs;  a  masque  of 
Amazons,  a  masque  of  Russians,  and  a  classical 
masque;  several  immortal  scenes  over  a  weaver  in 
an  ass’s  head,  a  riot  over  the  colour  of  a  coat  which 
it  takes  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  quell, 
and  a  scene  between  an  infuriated  husband  and 
his  wife’s  milliner  about  the  slashing  of  a 
sleeve. 
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The  flowers  which  Ophelia  carries  with  her  in 
her  madness  are  as  pathetic  as  the  violets  that 
blossom  on  a  grave ;  the  effect  of  Lear’s  wandering 
on  the  heath  is  intensified  beyond  words  by  his 
fantastic  attire;  and  when  Cloten,  stung  by  the 
taunt  of  that  simile  which  his  sister  draws  from 
her  husband’s  raiment,  arrays  himself  in  that  hus¬ 
band’s  very  garb  to  work  upon  her  the  deed  of 
shame,  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
of  modern  French  realism,  nothing  even  in  Therese 
Raquin,  that  masterpiece  of  horror,  which  for  ter¬ 
rible  and  tragic  significance  can  compare  with  this 
strange  scene  in  Cymbeline. 

Even  small  details  of  dress,  such  as  the  colour 
of  a  major-domo’s  stockings,  the  pattern  on  a  wife’s 
handkerchief,  the  sleeve  of  a  young  soldier,  and 
a  fashionable  woman’s  bonnets,  become  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  hands  points  of  actual  dramatic  impor¬ 
tance,  and  by  some  of  them  the  action  of  the  play 
in  question  is  conditioned  absolutely.  Many  other 
dramatists  have  availed  themselves  of  costume  as 
a  method  of  expressing  directly  to  the  audience 
the  character  of  a  person  on  his  entrance,  though 
hardly  so  brilliantly  as  Shakespeare  has  done  in 
the  case  of  the  dandy  Parolles,  whose  dress,  by 
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the  way,  only  an  archaeologist  can  understand ;  the 
fun  of  a  master  and  servant  exchanging  coats  in 
presence  of  the  audience,  of  shipwrecked  sailors 
squabbling  over  the  division  of  a  lot  of  fine  clothes, 
and  of  a  tinker  dressed  up  like  a  duke  while  he 
is  in  his  cups,  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  that 
great  career  which  costume  has  always  played  in 
comedy  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  down  to 
Mr.  Gilbert;  but  nobody,  from  the  mere  details  of 
apparel  and  adornment,  has  ever  drawn  such  irony 
of  contrast,  such  immediate  and  tragic  effect,  such 
pity  and  such  pathos,  as  Shakespeare  himself. 

For  in  art  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal 
truth.  A  Truth  in  art  is  that  whose  contradictory 
is  also  true.  And  just  as  it  is  only  in  art  criti¬ 
cism,  and  through  it,  that  we  can  apprehend  the 
Platonic  theory  of  ideas,  so  it  is  only  in  art  criti¬ 
cism,  and  through  it,  that  we  can  realise  Hegel’s 
system  of  contraries.  The  truths  of  metaphysics 
are*  the  truths  of  masks. 

Infessura  tells  us  that  in  1485  some  workmen 
digging  on  the  Appian  Way  came  across  an  old 
Roman  sarcophagus  inscribed  with  the  name 
“Julia,  daughter  of  Claudius.”  On  opening  the 
coffer  they  found  within  its  marble  womb  the 
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body  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  preserved  by  the  embalmer’s  skill  from  cor¬ 
ruption  and  the  decay  of  time.  Her  eyes  were  half 
open,  her  hair  rippled  round  her  in  crisp,  curling 
gold,  and  from  her  lips  and  cheek  the  bloom  of 
maidenhood  had  not  yet  departed.  Borne  back  to 
the  Capitol,  she  became  at  once  the  centre  of  a 
new  cult,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  city  crowded 
pilgrims  to  worship  at  the  wonderful  shrine,  till 
the  Pope,  fearing  lest  those  who  had  found  the 
secret  of  beauty  in  a  Pagan  tomb  might  forget 
what  secrets  Judasa’s  rough  and  rock-hewn  sep¬ 
ulchre  contained,  had  the  body  conveyed  away  by 
night,  and  in  secret  buried.  Legend  though  it  may 
be,  }ret  the  story  is  none  the  less  valuable  as  show¬ 
ing  us  the  attitude  of  the  Renaissance  towards  the 
antique  world.  Archaeology,  to  them,  was  not  a 
mere  science  for  the  antiquarian;  it  was  a  means 
by  which  they  could  touch  the  dry  dust  of  antiquity 
into  the  very  breath  and  beauty  of  life,  and  fill  with 
the  new  wine  of  romanticism  forms  that  else  had 
been  old  and  outworn. 

Yor,  again,  is  it  enough  that  there  should  be 
accurate  and  appropriate  costumes  of  beautiful  col¬ 
ours:  there  must  be  also  beauty  of  colour  on  the 
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stage  as  a  whole,  and  as  long  as  the  background 
is  painted  by  one  artist,  and  the  foreground  fig¬ 
ures  independently  designed  by  another,  there  is 
the  danger  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  scene  as 
a  picture.  For  each  scene  the  colour  scheme  should 
be  settled  as  absolutely  as  for  the  decoration  of 
a  room,  and  the  textures  which  it  is  proposed  to 
use  should  be  mixed  and  remixed  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  combination,  and  what  is  discordant  removed. 
Then,  as  regards  the  particular  kinds  of  colours, 
the  stage  is  often  made  too  glaring,  partly  through 
the  excessive  use  of  hot,  violent  reds,  and  partly 
through  the  costumes  looking  too  new.  Shabbi¬ 
ness,  which  in  modern  life  is  merely  the  tendency 
of  the  lower  orders  towards  tone,  is  not  without 
its  artistic  value,  and  modern  colours  are  often 
much  improved  by  being  a  little  faded.  Blue  also 
is  too  frequently  used;  it  is  not  merely  a  danger¬ 
ous  colour  to  wear  by  gaslight,  but  it  is  really  diffi¬ 
cult  in  England  to  get  a  thoroughly  good  blue. 
The  fine  Chinese  blue,  which  we  all  so  much  ad¬ 
mire,  takes  two  years  to  dye,  and  the  English 
public  will  not  wait  so  long  for  a  colour.  Peacock 
blue,  of  course,  has  been  employed  on  the  stage, 
notably  at  the  Lyceum,  with  great  advantage ;  but 
all  attempts  at  a  good  light  blue,  or  good  dark 
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blue,  which  I  have  seen,  have  been  failures.  The 
value  of  black  is  hardly  appreciated;  it  was  used 
effectively  by  Mr.  Irving  in  Hamlet  as  the  central 
note  of  a  composition,  but  as  a  tone-giving  neutral 
its  importance  is  not  recognised.  And  this  is 
curious,  considering  the  general  colour  of  the  dress 
of  a  century  in  which,  as  Beaudelaire  says,  “Nous 
celebrons  tous  quelque  enterrement.”  The  archae¬ 
ologist  of  the  future  will  probably  point  to  this 
age  as  a  time  when  the  beauty  of  black  was  un¬ 
derstood  ;  but  I  hardly  think  that,  as  regards  stage 
mounting  or  house  decoration,  it  really  is.  Its 
decorative  value  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that 
of  white  or  gold;  it  can  separate  and  harmonise 
colours.  In  modern  plays  the  black  frock  coat  of 
the  hero  becomes  important  in  itself,  and  should 
be  given  a  suitable  background.  But  it  rarely  is. 
Indeed,  the  only  good  background  for  a  play  in 
modern  dress  which  I  have  ever  seen  was  the  dark 
grey  and  cream-white  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the 
Princesse  Georges  in  Mrs.  Langtry’s  production. 
As  a  rule,  the  hero  is  smothered  in  bric-a-brac  and 
palm  trees,  lost  in  the  gilded  abyss  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze  furniture,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  midge  in 
the  midst  of  marqueterie ;  whereas  the  background 
should  always  be  kept  as  a  background,  and  colour 
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subordinated  to  effect.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  when  there  is  one  single  mind  directing  the 
whole  production.  The  facts  of  art  are  diverse, 
but  the  essence  of  artistic  effect  is  unity.  Mon¬ 
archy,  Anarchy,  and  Republicanism  may  contend 
for  the  government  of  nations:  but  a  theatre 
should  be  in  the  power  of  a  cultured  despot.  There 
may  be  division  of  labour,  but  there  must  be  no 
division  of  mind.  Whoever  understands  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  an  age  understands  of  necessity  its  archi¬ 
tecture  and  its  surroundings  also,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  from  the  chairs  of  a  century  whether  it  was 
a  century  of  crinolines  or  not.  In  fact,  in  art 
there  is  no  specialism,  and  a  really  artistic  pro¬ 
duction  should  bear  the  impress  of  one  master, 
and  one  master  only,  who  not  merely  should  de¬ 
sign  and  arrange  everything,  but  should  have  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  way  in  which  each  dress  is 
to  be  worn. 

Mademoiselle  Mars,  in  the  first  production  of 
Iiernani,  absolutely  refused  to  call  her  lover  “ Mon 
Lion!”  unless  she  was  allowed  to  wear  a  little 
fashionable  toque  then  much  in  vogue  on  the  Bou¬ 
levards;  and  many  young  ladies  on  our  own  stage 
insist  to  the  present  day  on  wearing  stiff  starched 
petticoats  under  Greek  dresses,  to  the  entire  ruin 
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of  all  delicacy  of  line  and  fold;  but  these  wicked 
things  should  not  be  allowed.  And  there  should 
be  far  more  dress  rehearsals  than  there  are  now. 
Actors  such  as  Mr.  Eorbes-Robertson,  Mr.  Con¬ 
way,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  and  others,  not  to 
mention  older  artists,  can  move  with  ease  and  ele¬ 
gance  in  the  attire  of  any  century;  but  there  are 
not  a  few  who  seem  dreadfully  embarrassed  about 
their  hands  if  they  have  no  side  pockets,  and  who 
always  wear  their  dresses  as  if  they  were  costumes. 
Costumes,  of  course,  they  are  to  the  designer ;  but 
dresses  they  should  be  to  those  that  wear  them. 
And  it  is  time  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
idea,  very  prevalent  on  the  stage,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  always  went  about  bareheaded  in  the 
open  air — a  mistake  the  Elizabethan  managers  did 
not  fall  into,  for  they  gave  hoods  as  well  as  gowns 
to  their  Roman  senators. 

In  designing  the  scenery  and  costumes  for  any 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  the  first  thing  the  artist 
has  to  settle  is  the  best  date  for  the  drama.  This 
should  be  determined  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
play,  more  than  by  any  actual  historical  references 
which  may  occur  in  it.  Most  Hamlets  I  have  seen 
were  placed  far  too  early.  Hamlet  is  essentially  a 
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scholar  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  if  the 
allusion  to  the  recent  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Danes  puts  it  back  to  the  ninth  century,  the  use 
of  foils  brings  it  down  much  later.  Once,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  date  has  been  fixed,  then  the  archae¬ 
ologist  is  to  supply  us  with  the  facts  which  the 
artist  is  to  convert  into  effects. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  anachronisms  in  the 
plays  themselves  show  us  that  Shakespeare  was 
indifferent  to  historical  accuracy,  and  a  great  deal 
of  capital  has  been  made  out  of  Hector’s  indis¬ 
creet  quotation  from  Aristotle.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  anachronisms  are  really  few  in  number, 
and  not  very  important,  and,  had  Shakespeare’s  at¬ 
tention  been  drawn  to  them  by  a  brother  artist,  he 
would  probably  have  corrected  them.  For,  though 
they  can  hardly  be  called  blemishes,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  great  beauties  of  his  work;  or,  at 
least,  if  they  are,  their  anachronistic  charm  can¬ 
not  be  emphasised  unless  the  play  is  accurately 
mounted  according  to  its  proper  date.  In  looking 
at  Shakespeare’s  plays  as  a  whole,  however,  what 
is  really  remarkable  is  their  extraordinary  fidelity 
as  regards  his  personages  and  his  plots.  Many  of 
his  dramatis  personae  are  people  who  actually  ex¬ 
isted,  and  some  of  them  might  have  been  seen 
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i>  i  real  life  by  a  portion  of  his  audience.  Indeed, 
the  most  violent  attack  that  was  made  on  Shake¬ 
speare  in  his  time  was  for  his  supposed  caricature 
of  Lord  Cobham.  As  for  his  plots,  Shakespeare 
constantly  draws  them  either  from  authentic  his¬ 
tory,  or  from  the  old  ballads  and  traditions  which 
served  as  history  to  the  Elizabethan  public,  and 
which,  even  now,  no  scientific  historian  would  dis¬ 
miss  as  absolutely  untrue.  And  not  merely  did 
he  select  fact  instead  of  fancy  as  the  basis  of  much 
of  his  imaginative  work,  but  he  always  gives  to 
each  play  the  general  character,  the  social  atmos¬ 
phere  in  a  word,  of  the  age  in  question.  Stupidity 
he  recognises  as  one  of  the  permanent  character¬ 
istics  of  all  European  civilisations,  so  he  sees  no 
difference  between  a  London  mob  of  his  own  day 
and  a  Roman  mob  of  Pagan  days,  between  a  silly 
watchman  in  Messina  and  a  silly  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  Windsor.  But  when  he  deals  with  higher 
characters,  with  those  exceptions  of  each  age  which 
are  so  fine  that  they  become  its  types,  he  gives 
them  absolutely  the  stamp  and  seal  of  their  time. 
Virgilia  is  one  of  those  Roman  wives  on  whose 
tomb  was  written  “Domi  mansit,  lanam  fecit,”  as 
surely  as  Juliet  is  the  romantic  girl  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  He  is  even  true  to  the  characteristics  of 
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race.  Hamlet  lias  all  the  imagination  and  irreso¬ 
lution  of  the  Northern  nations,  and  the  Princess 
Katharine  is  as  entirely  French  as  the  heroine  of 
Div organs.  Harry  the  Fifth  is  a  pure  Englishman, 
and  Othello  a  true  Moor. 

Again,  when  Shakespeare  treats  of  the  history 
of  England  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  wonderful  how  careful  he  is  to 
have  his  facts  perfectly  right — indeed,  he  follows 
Holinshed  with  curious  fidelity.  The  incessant 
wars  between  France  and  England  are  described 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  down  to  the  names 
of  the  besieged  towns,  the  ports  of  landing  and 
embarkation,  the  sites  and  dates  of  the  battles,  the 
titles  of  the  commanders  on  each  side,  and  the 
lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  And  as  regards 
the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Roses,  we  have  many  elabo¬ 
rate  genealogies  of  the  seven  sons  of  Edward  the 
Third;  the  claims  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  to  the  throne  are  discussed  at  length; 
and  if  the  English  aristocracy  will  not  read  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  poet,  they  should  certainly  read  him 
as  a  sort  of  early  Peerage.  There  is  hardly  a  sin¬ 
gle  title  in  the  Upper  House,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  uninteresting  titles  assumed  by 
the  law  lords,  which  does  not  appear  in  Shake- 
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speare,  along  with  many  details  of  family  history, 
creditable  and  discreditable.  Indeed,  if  it  be  reallv 
necessary  that  the  School  Board  children  should 
know  all  about  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  they  could 
learn  their  lessons  just  as  well  out  of  Shakespeare 
as  out  of  shilling  primers,  and  learn  them,  I  need 
not  say,  far  more  pleasurably.  Even  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  own  day  this  use  of  his  plays  was  recog¬ 
nised.  “The  historical  plays  teach  history  to  those 
who  cannot  read  it  in  the  chronicles,”  says  Hey- 
wood  in  a  tract  about  the  stage,  and  yet  I  am 
sure  that  sixteenth-century  chronicles  were  much 
more  delightful  reading  than  nineteenth-century 
primers  are. 

Of  course,  the  aesthetic  value  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  depend  on 
their  facts,  but  on  Truth,  and  Truth  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  facts  always,  inventing  or  selecting  them  at 
pleasure.  But  still  Shakespeare’s  use  of  facts  is 
a  most  interesting  part  of  his  method  of  work,  and 
shows  us  his  attitude  towards  the  stage,  and  his 
relations  to  the  great  art  of  illusion.  Indeed,  he 
would  have  been  very  much  surprised  at  any  one 
classing  his  plays  with  “fairy  tales,”  as  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  does;  for  one  of  his  aims  was  to  create  for 
England  a  national  historical  drama,  which  should 
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deal  with  incidents  with  which  the  public  was  well 
acquainted,  and  with  heroes  that  lived  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  people.  Patriotism,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  not  a  necessary  quality  of  art;  but  it  means, 
for  the  artist  the  substitution  of  a  universal  for 
an  individual  feeling,  and  for  the  public  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  work  of  art  in  a  most  attractive  and 
popular  form.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  first  and  last  successes  were  both  historical 
plays. 

It  may  be  asked  what  has  this  to  do  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  attitude  towards  costume.  I  answer  that 
a  dramatist  who  laid  such  stress  on  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  fact  would  have  welcomed  historical 
accuracy  of  costume  as  a  most  important  adjunct 
to  his  illusionist  method.  And  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  he  did  so.  The  reference  to 
helmets  in  the  period  in  the  prologue  to  Henry  the 
Fifth  may  be  considered  fanciful,  though  Shake¬ 
speare  must  have  often  seen 

The  very  casque 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt, 

where  it  still  hangs  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  along  with  the  saddle  of  that  “imp 
of  fame,”  and  the  dinted  shield  with  its  torn  blue 
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velvet  lining  and  its  tarnished  lilies  of  gold;  but 
the  use  of  military  tabards  in  Henry  the  Sixth 
is  a  bit  of  pure  archaeology,  as  they  were  not  worn 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  King’s  own  tab¬ 
ard,  I  may  mention,  was  still  suspended  over  his 
tomb  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day.  For,  up  to  the  time  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  triumph  of  the  Philistines  in  1645,  the  chap¬ 
els  and  cathedrals  of  England  were  the  great  na¬ 
tional  museums  of  archaeology,  and  in  them  was 
kept  the  armour  and  attire  of  the  heroes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history.  A  good  deal  was,  of  course,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Tower,  and  even  in  Elizabeth’s  day 
tourists  were  brought  there  to  see  such  curious 
relics  of  the  past  as  Charles  Brandon’s  huge  lance, 
which  is  still,  I  believe,  the  admiration  of  our 
country  visitors;  but  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
were,  as  a  rule,  selected  as  the  most  suitable  shrines 
for  the  reception  of  the  historic  antiquities.  Can¬ 
terbury  can  still  show  us  the  helm  of  the  Black 
Prince,  Westminster  the  robes  of  our  kings,  and 
in  old  St.  Paul’s  the  very  banner  that  had  waved 
on  Bosworth  field  was  hung  up  by  Richmond  him¬ 
self. 

Tn  fact,  everywhere  that  Shakespeare  turned  in 
London  he  saw  the  apparel  and  appurtenances  of 
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past  ages,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
made  use  of  his  opportunities.  The  employment 
of  lance  and  shield,  for  instance,  in  actual  warfare, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  his  plays,  is  drawn  from 
archaeology,  and  not  from  the  military  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  his  day;  and  his  general  use  of  armour 
in  battle  was  not  a  characteristic  of  his  age,  a  time 
when  it  was  rapidly  disappearing  before  firearms. 
Again,  the  crest  on  Warwick’s  helmet,  of  which 
such  a  point  is  made  in  Henry  the  Sixth ,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  a  fifteenth-century  play,  when 
crests  were  generally  worn,  but  would  not  have 
been  so  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare’s  own  time,  when 
feathers  and  plumes  had  taken  their  place — a  fash¬ 
ion  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
borrowed  from  France.  For  the  historical  plays, 
then,  we  may  be  sure  that  archaeology  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  as  for  the  others,  I  feel  certain  it  was 
the  case  also.  The  appearance  of  Jupiter  on  his 
eagle,  thunderbolt  in  hand;  of  Juno,  with  her 
peacocks,  and  of  Iris  with  her  many-coloured  bow ; 
the  Amazon  masque  and  the  masque  of  the  Five 
Worthies,  may  all  be  regarded  as  archaeological; 
and  the  vision  which  Posthumus  sees  in  prison  of 
Sicilius  Leonatus — “an  old  man,  attired  like  a 
warrior,  leading  an  ancient  matron” — is  clearly  so. 
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The  Teacher  oe  Wisdom. 

From  his  childhood  he  had  been  as  one  filled 
with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  even  while 
lie  was  yet  but  a  lad  many  of  the  saints,  as  well 
as  certain  holy  women  who  dwelt  in  the  free  city 
of  his  birth,  had  been  stirred  to  much  wonder  by 
the  grave  wisdom  of  his  answers. 

And  when  his  parents  had  given  him  the  robe 
and  the  ring  of  manhood  he  kissed  them,  and  left 
them,  and  went  out  into  the  world,  that  he  might 
speak  to  the  world  about  God.  For  there  were 
at  that  time  many  in  the  world  who  either  knew 
not  God  at  all,  or  had  but  an  incomplete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Him,  or  worshipped  the  false  gods  who 
dwell  in  groves  and  have  no  care  of  their  wor¬ 
shippers. 

And  he  set  his  face  to  the  sun  and  journeyed, 
walking  without  sandals,  as  he  had  seen  the  saints 
walk,  and  carrying  at  his  girdle  a  leathern  wal¬ 
let  and  a  little  water-bottle  of  burnt  clay. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  highway  he  was 
full  of  the  joy  that  comes  from  the  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  and  he  sang  praises  unto  God  with¬ 
out  ceasing :  and  after  a  time  he  reached  a  strange 
land  in  which  there  were  many  cities. 

And  he  passed  through  eleven  cities.  And  some 
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of  these  cities  were  in  valleys,  and  others  were 
by  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  and  others  were  set 
on  hills.  And  in  each  city  he  found  a  disciple 
who  loved  him  and  followed  him,  and  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  also  followed  him  from  each  city, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  spread  in  the  whole 
land,  and  many  of  the  rulers  were  converted,  and 
the  priests  of  the  temples  in  which  there  were  idols 
found  that  half  of  their  gain  was  gone,  and  when 
they  beat  upon  their  drums  at  noon,  none,  or  but 
a  few,  came  with  peacocks  or  with  offerings  of 
flesh,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  the  land  before  his 
coming. 

Yet  the  more  the  people  followed  him,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  his  disciples,  the  greater  be¬ 
came  his  sorrow.  And  he  knew  not  why  his  sor¬ 
row  was  so  great.  For  he  spoke  ever  about  God, 
nnd  out  of  the  fulness  of  that  perfect  knowledge 
of  God  which  God  had  Himself  given  to  him. 

And  one  evening  he  passed  out  of  the  eleventh 
city,  which  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  and  his  disciples 
and  a  great  crowd  followed  after  him :  and  he  went 
up  on  to  a  mountain,  and  sat  down  on  a  rock  that 
was  on  the  mountain,  and  his  disciples  stood  round 
him,  and  the  multitude  knelt  in  the  valley. 

And  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands  and  wept, 
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and  said  to  his  soul:  “Why  is  it  that  I  am  full 
of  sorrow  and  fear,  and  that  each  of  my  disciples 
is  an  enemy  that  walks  in  the  noonday?" 

And  his  soul  answered  him  and  said:  “God 
filled  thee  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Himself, 
and  thou  hast  given  this  knowledge  away  to  oth¬ 
ers.  The  pearl  of  great  price  thou  hast  divided, 
and  the  vesture  without  seam  thou  hast  parted 
asunder.  He  who  giveth  away  wisdom  robbeth 
himself.  He  is  as  one  who  giveth  his  treasure 
to  a  robber.  Is  not  God  wiser  than  thou  art? 
Who  art  thou  to  give  away  the  secret  that  God 
hath  told  thee?  I  was  rich  once,  and  thou  hast 
made  me  poor.  Once  I  saw  God,  and  now  thou 
hast  hidden  Him  from  me." 

And  he  wept  again,  for  he  knew  that  his  soul 
spake  truth  to  him,  and  that  he  had  given  to  oth¬ 
ers  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  he  was 
as  one  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  God,  and  that  his 
faith  was  leaving  him  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
those  who  believed  in  him. 

And  he  said  to  himself:  “I  will  talk  no  more 
about  God.  He  who  giveth  away  wisdom  robbeth 
himself.” 

And  after  the  space  of  some  hours  his  disciples 
came  near  him  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground 
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and  said:  “Master,  talk  to  us  about  God,  for 
thou  hast  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  no 
man  save  thee  hath  this  knowledge.” 

And  he  answered  them  and  said:  “I  will  talk 
to  you  about  all  other  things  that  are  in  Heaven 
and  on  earth,  but  about  God  I  will  not  talk  to 
you.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  time,  will  I  talk  to 
you  about  God.” 

And  they  were  wroth  with  him,  and  said  to 
him:  “Thou  hast  led  us  into  the  desert  that  we 
might  hearken  to  thee.  Wilt  thou  send  us  away 
hungry,  and  the  great  multitude  that  thou  hast 
made  to  follow  thee?” 

And  he  answered  them  and  said:  “I  will  not 
talk  to  you  about  God.” 

And  the  multitude  murmured  against  him,  and 
said  to  him:  “Thou  hast  led  us  into  the  desert 
and  hast  given  us  no  food  to  eat.  Talk  to  us 
about  God  and  it  will  suffice  us.” 

But  he  answered  them  not  a  word.  For  he 
knew  that  if  he  spake  to  them  about  God  he  would 
give  away  his  treasure. 

And  his  disciples  went  away  sadly,  and  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  returned  to  their  own  homes.  And 
many  died  on  the  way. 

And  when  he  was  alone  he  rose  up  and  set  his 
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face  to  the  moon,  and  journeyed  for  seven  moons, 
speaking  to  no  man  nor  making  any  answer.  And 
when  the  seventh  moon  had  waned  he  reached  that 
desert  which  is  the  desert  of  the  Great  River.  And 
having  found  a  cavern  in  which  a  centaur  had 
once  dwelt,  he  took  it  for  his  place  of  dwelling, 
and  made  himself  a  mat  of  reeds  on  which  to  lie, 
and  became  a  Hermit.  And  every  hour  the  Hermit 
praised  God  that  He  had  suffered  him  to  keep 
some  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  His  wonderful 
greatness. 

Now  one  evening  as  the  Hermit  was  seated  be¬ 
fore  the  cavern  in  which  he  had  made  his  place 
of  dwelling,  he  beheld  a  young  man  of  evil  and 
beautiful  face  who  passed  by  in  mean  apparel  and 
with  empty  hands.  Every  evening  with  empty 
hands  the  young  man  passed  by,  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  he  returned  with  his  hands  full  of  purple  and 
pearls.  He  was  a  robber,  and  robbed  the  cara¬ 
vans  of  the  merchants. 

And  the  Hermit  looked  at  him  and  pitied  him. 
But  he  spoke  not  a  word.  For  he  knew  that  he 
who  speaks  a  word  loses  his  faith. 

And  one  morning,  as  the  young  man  returned 
with  his  hands  full  of  purple  and  pearls,  he  stopped 
and  frowned  and  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  sand. 
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and  said  to  the  Hermit:  “Why  do  you  look  at 
me  ever  in  this  manner  as  I  pass  by?  What  is  it 
that  I  see  in  your  eyes?  For  no  man  has  looked 
at  me  before  in  this  manner.  And  the  thing  is  a 
thorn  and  a  trouble  to  me.” 

And  the  Hermit  answered  him  and  said :  “What 
you  see  in  my  eyes  is  pity.  Pity  is  what  looks 
out  at  you  from  my  eyes.” 

And  the  young  man  laughed  with  scorn,  and 
cried  to  the  Hermit  in  a  bitter  voice,  and  said  to 
him :  “I  have  purple  and  pearls  in  my  hands,  and 
you  have  but  a  mat  of  reeds  on  which  to  lie.  What 
pity  should  you  have  for  me?  And  for  what  rea¬ 
son  have  you  this  pity?” 

“I  have  pity  for  you,”  said  the  Hermit,  “because 
you  have  no  knowledge  of  God.” 

“Is  this  knowledge  of  God  a  precious  thing?” 
asked  the  young  man,  and  he  came  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern. 

“It  is  more  precious  than  all  the  purple  and 
pearls  of  the  whole  world,”  answered  the  Hermit. 

“And  have  you  got  it?”  said  the  young  Robber, 
and  he  came  closer  still. 

“Once  indeed,”  answered  the  Hermit,  “I  pos¬ 
sessed  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God.  But  in  my 
foolishness  I  parted  with  it,  and  divided  it  amongst 
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others.  Yet  even  now  is  such  knowledge  as  re¬ 
mains  to  me  more  precious  than  purple  or  pearls.” 

And  when  the  young  Robber  heard  this  he  threw 
away  the  purple  and  the  pearls  that  he  was  bear- 
\  big  in  his  hands,  and  drawing  a  sharp  sword  of 
curved  steel,  he  said  to  the  Hermit:  “Give  me, 
forthwith,  this  knowledge  of  God  that  you  possess, 
or  I  will  surely  slay  you.  Wherefore  should  I 
not  slay  him  who  has  a  treasure  greater  than  my 
treasure  ?” 

And  the  Hermit  spread  out  his  arms  and  said : 
“Were  it  not  better  for  me  to  go  unto  the  utter¬ 
most  courts  of  God  and  praise  Him,  than  to  live 
in  the  world  and  have  no  knowledge  of  Him? 
Slay  me  if  that  be  your  desire.  But  I  will  not 
give  away  my  knowledge  of  God.” 

And  the  young  Robber  knelt  down,  and  besought 
him,  but  the  Hermit  would  not  talk  to  him  about 
God,  nor  give  him  his  treasure,  and  the  young 
Robber  rose  up  and  said  to  the  Hermit:  “Be  it 
as  you  will.  As  for  myself,  I  will  go  to  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Sins,  that  is  but  three  days’  journey 
from  this  place,  and  for  my  purple  they  will  give 
me  pleasure,  and  for  my  pearls  they  will  sell  me 
joy.”  And  he  took  up  the  purple  and  the  pearls 
and  went  swiftly  away. 
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And  the  Hermit  cried  out  and  followed  him 
and  besought  him.  For  the  space  of  three  days 
he  followed  the  young  Robber  on  the  road  and 
entreated  him  to  return,  nor  to  enter  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Sins. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  young  Robber  looked 
back  at  the  Hermit  and  called  to  him,  and  said: 
“Will  you  give  me  this  knowledge  of  God  which  is 
more  precious  than  purple  and  pearls?  If  you 
will  give  me  that,  I  will  not  enter  the  City.” 

And  ever  did  the  Hermit  answer:  “All  things 
that  I  have,  I  will  give  thee,  save  that  one  thing 
only.  For  that  thing  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to 
give  away.” 

And  in  the  twilight  of  the  third  day  they  came 
nigh  to  the  great  scarlet  gates  of  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Sins.  And  from  the  City  there  came  the 
sound  of  much  laughter. 

And  the  young  Robber  laughed  in  answer,  and 
sought  to  knock  at  the  gate.  And  as  he  did  so, 
the  Hermit  ran  forward  and  caught  him  by  the 
skirts  of  his  raiment  and  said  to  him:  “Stretch 
forth  your  hands,  and  set  your  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  put  your  ear  close  to  my  lips,  and  I 
will  give  you  what  remains  to  me  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.” 
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And  the  .young  Robber  stopped. 

And  when  the  Hermit  had  given  away  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  he  fell  upon  the  ground  and  wept,  and 
a  great  darkness  hid  him  from  the  City  and  the 
young  Robber,  so  that  he  saw  them  no  more. 

And  as  he  lay  there  weeping  he  was  aware  of 
One  who  was  standing  beside  him;  and  He  who 
was  standing  beside  him  had  feet  of  brass  and 
hair  like  fine  wool.  And  He  raised  the  Hermit  up, 
and  said  to  him  :  “  Before  this  time  thou  hadst  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  God.  Now  thou  shalt  have 
the  perfect  love  of  God.  Wherefore  art  thou  weep¬ 
ing?” 

And  He  kissed  him. 

Wilde  v.  Whistler. 

For  there  are  not  many  arts,  but  one  art  merely : 
poem,  picture,  and  Parthenon,  sonnet  and  statue — 
all  are  in  their  essence  the  same,  and  he  who  knows 
one,  knows  all.  But  the  poet  is  the  supreme  artist, 
for  he  is  the  master  of  colour  and  form,  and  the 
real  musician  besides,  and  is  lord  over  all  life  and 
all  arts;  and  so  to  the  poet,  beyond  all  others,  are 
these  mysteries  known ;  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  to 
Baudelaire,  not  to  Benjamin  West  and  Paul 
Delaroche. 
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The  Disciple. 

When  Narcissus  died,  the  pool  of  his  pleasure 
changed  from  a  cup  of  sweet  waters  into  a  cup  of 
salt  tears,  and  the  Oreads  came  weeping  through 
the  woodland  that  they  might  sing  to  the  pool  and 
give  it  comfort. 

And  when  they  saw  that  the  pool  had  changed 
from  a  cup  of  sweet  waters  into  a  cup  of  salt  tears, 
they  loosened  the  green  tresses  of  their  hair,  and 
cried  to  the  pool,  and  said:  “We  do  not  wonder 
that  you  should  mourn  in  this  manner  for  Narcis¬ 
sus,  so  beautiful  was  he.” 

“But  was  Narcissus  beautiful?”  said  the  pool. 

“Who  should  know  better  than  you  ?”  answered 
the  Oreads.  “Us  did  he  ever  pass  by,  but  you  he 
sought  for,  and  would  lie  on  your  banks  and  look 
down  at  you,  and  in  the  mirror  of  your  waters  he 
would  mirror  his  own  beauty.” 

And  the  pool  answered:  “But  I  loved  Narcis¬ 
sus  because,  as  he  lay  on  my  hanks  and  looked 
down  at  me,  in  the  mirror  of  his  eyes  I  saw  my  own 
beauty  mirrored.” 
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Impressions  of  America, 

with  an  Introduction  by 

Stuart  Mason. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Oscar  Wilde  visited  America  in  the  year  1882. 
Interest  in  the  ^Esthetic  School,  of  which  he  was 
already  the  acknowledged  master,  had  sometime 
previously  spread  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  production  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli¬ 
van  opera,  ‘  ‘  Patience,  ”  *  in  which  he  and  his 
disciples  were  held  up  to  ridicule,  determined 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  States  to  give  some  lec¬ 
tures  explaining  what  he  meant  by  AEstheticism, 
hoping  thereby  to  interest,  and  possibly  to  in¬ 
struct  and  elevate  our  transatlantic  cousins. 

He  set  sail  on  board  the  “Arizona”  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  24th,  1881,  arriving  in  New  York 
early  in  the  following  year.  On  landing  he  was 
bombarded  by  journalists  eager  to  interview  the 
distinguished  stranger.  “Punch,”  in  its  issue 

*  First  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  April  23rd, 
1881.  Wilde  was  burlesqued  as  Reginald  Bunthorne, 
a  Fleshly  Poet. 
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of  January  14th,  in  a  happy  vein,  parodied  these 
interviewers,  the  most  amusing  passage  in  which 
referred  to  “His  Glorious  Past,”  wherein  Wilde 
was  made  to  say,  “Precisely — I  took  the  Newdi- 
gate.  Oh!  no  doubt,  every  year  some  man  gets 
the  Newdigate ;  but  not  every  year  does  Newdi- 
gate  get  an  Oscar.” 

At  Omaha,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Art  Club,  Wilde  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“Decorative  Art,”  he  describes  his  impressions 
of  many  American  houses  as  being  “illy  de¬ 
signed,  decorated  shabbily,  and  in  bad  taste, 
filled  with  furniture  that  was  not  honestly  made, 
and  was  out  of  character.”  This  statement  gave 
rise  to  the  following  verses: — 

What  a  shame  and  what  a  pity, 

In  the  streets  of  London  City 
Mr.  Wilde  is  seen  no  more. 

Far  from  Piccadilly  banished, 

He  to  Omaha  has  vanished. 

Horrid  place,  which  swells  ignore. 

On  his  back  a  coat  he  beareth, 

Such  as  Sir  John  Bennet  weareth, 
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Made  of  velvet — strange  array! 
Legs  Apollo  might  have  sighed  for, 
Or  great  Hercules  have  died  for, 
His  knee  breeches  now  display. 


Waving  sunflower  and  lily, 

He  calls  all  the  houses  “illy 
Decorated  and  designed.” 

For  of  taste  they’ve  not  a  tittle; 

They  may  chew  and  they  may  whittle ; 
But  they’re  all  born  colour-blind! 


His  lectures  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
subjects  of  Art  and  Dress  Reform.  In  the  course 
of  one  lecture  he  remarked  that  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  room  he  had  yet  entered  in  America  was  the 
one  in  Camden  Town  where  he  met  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  It  contained  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light.  On  the  table  was  a  simple  cruse  of  water. 
This  led  to  a  parody,  in  the  style  of  Whitman, 
describing  an  imaginary  interview  between  the 
two  poets,  which  appeared  in  “The  Century”  a 
few  months  later.  Wilde  is  called  Narcissus  and 
Whitman  Paumanokides. 
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Paumanokides : — 

Who  may  this  be? 

This  young  man  clad  unusually  with  loose 
locks,  languorous,  glidingly  toward  me 
advancing, 

Toward  the  ceiling  of  my  chamber  his  orbic 
and  expressive  eyeballs  uprolling, 

and  so  on,  to  which  Narcissus  replies, 

0  clarion,  from  whose  brazen  throat, 

Strange  sounds  across  the  seas  are  blown, 
Where  England,  girt  as  with  a  moat, 

A  strong  sea-lion  sits  alone ! 

Of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  America 
only  one  has  been  preserved,  namely  that  on  the 
English  Renaissance.  This  was  his  first  lecture, 
and  it  was  delivered  in  New  York  on  January 
9th,  1882.  According  to  a  contemporary  account 
in  the  “New  York  Herald”  a  distinguished  and 
crowded  audience  assembled  in  Chickering  Hall 
that  evening  to  listen  to  one  who  “was  well 
worth  seeing,  his  short  breeches  and  silk  stock¬ 
ings  showing  to  even  better  advantage  upon  the 
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stage  than  in  the  gilded  drawing-rooms,  where 
the  young  Apostle  has  heretofore  been  seen  in 
New  York.”  * 

On  leaving  the  States  in  the  “fall”  of  the 
year  Wilde  proceeded  to  Canada  and  thence  to 
Nova  Scotia,  arriving  in  Halifax  in  the  second 
week  of  October.  Of  his  visit  there  we  have  no 
record  except  an  amusing  interview  described  in 
a  local  paper  a  few  days  later.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  velvet  jacket  with  an  ordinary  linen  collar 
and  necktie  and  he  wore  trousers.  “Mr.  Wilde,” 
the  interviewer  states,  “was  communicative  and 
genial ;  he  said  he  found  Canada  pleasant,  but  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  European  or 
American  women  were  the  more  beautiful,  he 
dexterously  evaded  his  querist.” 

As  regards  poetry  he  expressed  his  opinion 


*  Wilde  repeated  this  lecture  throughout  the  States 
during  his  tour.  At  Rochester,  on  February  7th,  he 
met  with  a  most  disorderly  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
College  Students.  Two  days  later  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller, 
of  St.  Louis,  wrote  to  Wilde  saying  that  he  had  “  read 
with  shame  about  the  behaviour  of  those  ruffians.”  To 
this  Wilde  replied,  “  I  thank  you  for  your  chivalrous 
and  courteous  letter,”  and  in  the  course  of  his  letter 
makes  a  more  special  attack  on  that  critic  whom  he 
terms  “  the  itinerant  libeller  of  New  England.” 
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that  Poe  was  the  greatest  American  poet,  and 
that  Walt  Whitman,  if  not  a  poet,  was  a  man 
who  sounded  a  strong  note,  perhaps  neither 
prose  nor  poetry,  but  something  of  his  own  that 
was  “grand,  original  and  unique.” 

During  his  tour  in  America  Wilde  “happened 
to  find”  himself  (as  he  has  himself  described 
it),  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  subject  he  had 
selected  to  speak  on  was  the  Mission  of  Art  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  In  the  course  of  his 
lecture  he  had  occasion  to  quote  Keats’  Sonnet 
on  Blue  “as  an  example  of  the  poet’s  delicate 
sense  of  colour-harmonies.”  After  the  lecture 
there  came  round  to  see  him  “a  lady  of  middle 
age,  with  a  sweet  gentle  manner  and  most 
musical  voice,”  who  introduced  herself  as  Mrs. 
Speed,  the  daughter  of  George  Keats,  and  she 
invited  the  lecturer  to  come  and  examine  the 
Keats  manuscripts  in  her  possession. 

Some  months  afterwards  when  lecturing  in 
California  he  received  a  letter  from  this  lady 
asking  him  to  accept  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  sonnet  which  he  had  quoted. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Wilde’s  first  play, 
a  drama  in  blank  verse  entitled  “Vera,  or  the 
Nihilists.”  It  had  been  arranged  that,  before 
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his  departure  for  America,  this  play  should  be 
performed  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  with 
Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  as  the  heroine,  on  Saturday, 
December  17th,  1881,  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
date  fixed  for  the  first  performance,  the  author 
decided  to  postpone  the  production  “owing  to 
the  state  of  political  feeling  in  England.” 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1883  Wilde 
started  on  a  lecturing  tour,  the  first  being  to  the 
Art  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  their 
Club  in  Golden  Square  on  June  30th.  Ten  days 
later  he  spoke  at  Prince ’s  Hall  on  his  ‘  ‘  Personal 
Impressions  of  America,”  and  on  subsequent 
occasions  at  Margate,  Ramsgate  and  Southamp¬ 
ton.  On  Monday,  July  30th,  he  lectured  at 
Southport  and  on  the  following  Thursday  he 
went  to  Liverpool  to  welcome  Mrs.  Langtry  on 
her  return  from  America,  and  the  same  after¬ 
noon  he  left  on  his  second  visit  to  the  States  in 
order  to  superintend  the  rehearsals  of  “Vera,” 
which  it  had  been  arranged  to  produce  at  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  on  August 
20th  following.  The  piece  was  not  a  success — 
it  was,  indeed,  the  only  failure  Wilde  had.  How¬ 
ever,  his  next  play,  which  he  called  his  “Opus 
Secundum,”  also  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  had  a 
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successful  run  in  America  in  1891.  This  was 
“The  Duchess  of  Padua,”  played  by  Lawrence 
Barrett,  under  the  title  of  “Guido  Ferranti.” 
This  has  not  been  seen  in  England,  nor  is  it  even 
possible  for  Wilde’s  admirers  to  read  this  early 
offspring  of  his  pen,  for  only  twenty  copies  were 
printed  for  acting  purposes  in  America  and  of 
these  but  one  is  known  to  be  in  existence,  in  this 
country  at  least. 

An  authorised  German  translation  was  made 
by  Max  Meyerfeld  and  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  the  German  Theatre  in  Hamburg 
about  a  year  ago.  An  English  version  is  adver¬ 
tised  from  a  piratical  publisher  in  Paris  but  it 
is  only  a  translation  from  the  German  back  into 
English. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  1883  Oscar 
Wilde  returned  to  England  and  immediately 
began  “an  all  round  lecturing  tour,”  his  first 
visit  being  to  Wandsworth  Town  Hall  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  24th,  when  he  delivered  to  an 
enthusiastic  audience  a  lecture  on  his  “Impres¬ 
sions  of  America,”  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  pages.  He  was  dressed,  a  London 
paper  of  the  times  states,  “in  ordinary  evening 
costume,  and  carried  an  orange-coloured  silk 
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handkerchief  in  his  breast.  He  spoke  with  great 
fluency,  in  a  voice  now  and  then  singularly 
musical,  and  only  once  or  twice  made  a  scarcely 
perceptible  reference  to  notes.”  The  lecture 
was  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  Literary 
Society,  and  the  principal  residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  turned  out  “en  masse.”  The  Chairman, 
the  Rev.  John  Park,  in  introducing  the  lecturer, 
said  there  were  two  reasons  why  he  was  glad  to 
welcome  him,  and  he  thought  his  own  feelings 
would  be  shared  by  the  audience.  They  must  all 
plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  he  hoped 
a  laudable  one,  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Wilde  for 
his  own  sake,  and  they  were  also  glad  to  hear 
about  America — a  country  which  many  might 
regard  as  a  kind  of  Elysium. 

On  March  5th  in  the  following  year  Wilde 
lectured  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  his  American 
experiences,  and  on  April  26th  he  “preached 
his  Gospel  in  the  East-end,”  when  it  is  recorded 
that  his  audience  was  not  only  delighted  with 
his  humour,  but  was  “surprised  at  the  excellent 
good  sense  he  talked.”  His  subject  was  a  plea 
in  favour  of  ‘  ‘  art  for  schools,  ’  ’  and  many  of  his 
remarks  about  the  English  system  of  elementary 
education — with  its  insistence  on  “the  popula- 
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tion  of  places  that  no  one  ever  wants  to  go  to,” 
and  its  “familiarity  with  the  lives  of  persons 
who  probably  never  existed” — were  said  to  be 
quite  worthy  of  Ruskin.  A  contemporary  ac¬ 
count  adds  that  Wilde  “showed  himself  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Ruskin ’s,  too,  in  insisting  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  every  child  being  taught  some  handi¬ 
craft,  and  in  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
hoy  would  rather  look  at  a  bird  or  even  draw  it 
than  throw  “his  customary  stone !” 

The  British  “gamin”  has  not  made  much 
progress  in  this  respect  during  the  last  twenty 
years ! 

His  lectures  on  “Dress,”  with  the  newspaper 
correspondence  which  they  evoked,  including 
some  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  replies  in  his  most  char¬ 
acteristic  vein,  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
volume. 


Oxford,  January  1906. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 


I  fear  I  cannot  picture  America  as  altogether 
an  Elysium— perhaps,  from  the  ordinary  stand¬ 
point  I  know  but  little  about  the  country.  I 
cannot  give  its  latitude  or  longitude;  I  cannot 
compute  the  value  of  its  dry  goods,  and  I  have 
no  very  close  acquaintance  with  its  politics. 
These  are  matters  which  may  not  interest  you, 
and  they  certainly  are  not  interesting  to  me. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  landing  in 
America  was  that  if  the  Americans  are  not  the 
most  well-dressed  people  in  the  world,  they  are 
the  most  comfortably  dressed.  Men  are  seen 
there  with  the  dreadful  chimney-pot  hat,  but 
there  are  very  few  hatless  men;  men  wear  the 
shocking  swallow-tail  coat,  but  few  are  to  be  seen 
with  no  coat  at  all.  There  is  an  air  of  comfort 
in  the  appearance  of  the  people  which  is  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  seen  in  this  country, 
where,  too  often,  people  are  seen  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  rags. 
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The  next  thing  particularly  noticeable  is  that 
everybody  seems  in  a  hurry  to  catch  a  train. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  poetry  or  romance.  Had  Romeo  or 
Juliet  been  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  about 
trains,  or  had  their  minds  been  agitated  by  the 
question  of  return-tickets,  Shakespeare  could 
not  have  given  us  those  lovely  balcony  scenes 
which  are  so  full  of  poetry  and  pathos. 

America  is  the  noisiest  country  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  One  is  waked  up  in  the  morning,  not  by 
the  singing  of  the  nightingale,  hut  by  the  steam 
whistle.  It  is  surprising  that  the  sound  practi¬ 
cal  sense  of  the  Americans  does  not  reduce  this 
intolerable  noise.  All  Art  depends  upon  ex¬ 
quisite  and  delicate  sensibility,  and  such  con¬ 
tinual  turmoil  must  ultimately  be  destructive  of 
the  musical  faculty. 

There  is  not  so  much  beauty  to  be  found  in 
American  cities  as  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Salis¬ 
bury  or  Winchester,  where  are  lovely  relics  of  a 
beautiful  age;  hut  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
beauty  to  he  seen  in  them  now  and  then,  but 
only  where  the  American  has  not  attempted  to 
create  it.  Where  the  Americans  have  attempted 
to  produce  beauty  they  have  signally  failed.  A 
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remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Americans  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  applied  science 
to  modern  life. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  most  cursory  stroll 
through  New  York.  In  England  an  inventor  is 
regarded  almost  as  a  crazy  man,  and  in  too  many 
instances  invention  ends  in  disappointment  and 
poverty.  In  America  an  inventor  is  honoured, 
help  is  forthcoming,  and  the  exercise  of  inge¬ 
nuity,  the  application  of  science  to  the  work  of 
man,  is  there  the  shortest  road  to  wealth.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  machinery  is 
so  lovely  as  in  America. 

I  have  always  wished  to  believe  that  the  line 
of  strength  and  the  line  of  beauty  are  one. 
That  wish  was  realised  when  I  contemplated 
American  machinery.  It  was  not  until  I  had 
seen  the  water-works  at  Chicago  that  I  realised 
the  wonders  of  machinery,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  steel  rods,  the  symmetrical  motion  of  the 
great  wheels  is  the  most  beautifully  rhythmic 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.*  One  is  impressed  in 


*  In  a  poem  published  in  an  American  magazine  on 
February  15th,  1882,  Wilde  wrote 

“And  in  the  throbbing  engine  room 
Leap  the  long  rods  of  polished  steel.” 
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America,  but  not  favourably  impressed,  by  the 
inordinate  size  of  everything.  The  country 
seems  to  try  to  bully  one  into  a  belief  in  its 
power  by  its  impressive  bigness. 

I  was  disappointed  with  Niagara— most  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  disappointed  with  Niagara.  Every 
American  bride  is  taken  there,  and  the  sight  of 
the  stupendous  waterfall  must  be  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  keenest,  disappointments  in 
American  married  life.  One  sees  it  under  bad 
conditions,  very  far  away,  the  point  of  view  not 
showing  the  splendour  of  the  water.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  it  really  one  has  to  see  it  from  underneath 
the  fall,  and  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
dressed  in  a  yellow  oil-skin,  which  is  as  ugly  as 
a  mackintosh— and  I  hope  none  of  you  ever 
wears  one.  It  is  a  consolation  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  an  artist  as  Madame  Bernhardt 
has  not  only  worn  that  yellow,  ugly  dress,  but 
has  been  photographed  in  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  America  is 
the  West,  to  reach  which,  however,  involves  a 
journey  by  rail  of  six  days,  racing  along  tied  to 
an  ugly  tin-kettle  of  a  steam  engine.  I  found 
but  poor  consolation  for  this  journey  in  the  fact 
that  the  boys  who  infest  the  cars  and  sell  every- 
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thing  that  one  can  eat— or  should  not  eat— were 
selling  editions  of  my  poems  vilely  printed  on  a 
kind  of  grey  blotting  paper,  for  the  low  price  of 
ten  cents.*  Calling  these  boys  on  one  side  I 
told  them  that  though  poets  like  to  be  popular 
they  desire  to  be  paid,  and  selling  editions  of  my 
poems  without  giving  me  a  profit  is  dealing  a 
blow  at  literature  which  must  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  poetical  aspirants.  The  invariable 
reply  that  they  made  was  that  they  themselves 
made  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction  and  that 
was  all  they  cared  about. 

It  is  a  popular  superstition  that  in  America  a 
visitor  is  invariably  addressed  as  “Stranger.” 
I  was  never  once  addressed  as  “Stranger.” 
When  I  went  to  Texas  I  was  called  “Captain”; 
when  I  got  to  the  centre  of  the  country  I  was  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “Colonel,”  and,  on  arriving  at  the 
borders  of  Mexico,  as  “General.”  On  the 
whole,  however,  “Sir,”  the  old  English  method 
of  addressing  people  is  the  most  common. 


*Poems  by  Oscar  Wilde.  Also  his  Lecture  on  the 
English  Renaissance.  The  Seaside  Library,  Vol.  Iviii. 
No.  1183,  January  19th,  1882.  4to.  Pp.  32.  New  York: 
George  Munro,  Publisher. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  was  sold  by  auction  in  New 
York  last  year  for  eight  dollars. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  note  that  what 
many  people  call  Americanisms  are  really  old 
English  expressions  which  have  lingered  in  our 
colonies  while  they  have  been  lost  in  our  own 
country.  Many  people  imagine  that  the  term 
“I  guess,”  which  is  so  common  in  America,  is 
purely  an  American  expression,  but  it  was  used 
by  John  Locke  in  his  work  on  “The  Under¬ 
standing,”  just  as  we  now  use  “I  think.”  * 

It  is  in  the  colonies,  and  not  in  the  mother 
country,  that  the  old  life  of  the  country  really 
exists.  If  one  wants  to  realise  what  English 
Puritanism  is— not  at  its  worst  (when  it  is  very 
bad),  but  at  its  best,  and  then  it  is  not  very  good 
—I  do  not  think  one  can  find  much  of  it  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  much  can  be  found  about  Boston  and 
Massachusetts.  We  have  got  rid  of  it.  Amer¬ 
ica  still  preserves  it,  to  be,  I  hope,  a  short-lived 
curiosity. 

San  Francisco  is  a  really  beautiful  city. 

*  See  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding, 
IV.  xii.  10. 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  use  of  this  ex¬ 
pression  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  writer’s  Thoughts 
concerning  Education,  s.  28,  where  he  says: — “Once 
in  four  and  twenty  hours,  I  think,  is  enough;  and 
nobody,  I  guess,  will  think  it  too  much.” 
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China  Town,  peopled  by  Chinese  labourers,  is 
the  most  artistic  town  I  have  ever  come  across. 
The  people— strange,  melancholy  Orientals, 
whom  many  people  would  call  common,  and  they 
are  certainly  very  poor— have  determined  that 
they  will  have  nothing  about  them  that  is  not 
beautiful.  In  the  Chinese  restaurant,  where 
these  navvies  meet  to  have  supper  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  found  them  drinking  tea  out  of  china 
cups  as  delicate  as  the  petals  of  a  rose-leaf, 
whereas  at  the  gaudy  hotels  I  was  supplied  with 
a  delft  cup  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  When  the 
Chinese  hill  was  presented  it  was  made  out  on 
rice  paper,  the  account  being  done  in  Indian  ink 
as  fantastically  as  if  an  artist  had  been  etching 
little  birds  on  a  fan. 

Salt  Lake  City  contains  only  two  buildings  of 
note,  the  chief  being  the  Tabernacle,  which  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  soup-kettle.  It  is  decorated  by 
the  only  native  artist,  and  he  has  treated  reli¬ 
gious  subjects  in  the  naive  spirit  of  the  early 
Florentine  painters,  representing  people  of  our 
own  day  in  the  dress  of  the  period  side  by  side 
with  people  of  Biblical  history  who  are  clothed 
in  some  romantic  costume. 

The  building  next  in  importance  is  called  the 
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Amelia  Palace,  in  honour  of  one  of  Brigham 
Young’s  wives.  When  he  died  the  present  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mormons  stood  up  in  the  Tabernacle' 
and  said  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
he  was  to  have  the  Amelia  Palace,  and  that  on 
this  subject  there  were  to  be  no  more  revela¬ 
tions  of  any  kind ! 

From  Salt  Lake  City  one  travels  over  the  great 
plains  of  Colorado,  and  up  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  Leadville,  the  richest  city 
in  the  world.  It  has  also  got  the  reputation 
of  being  the  roughest,  and  every  man  carries 
a  revolver.  I  was  told  that  if  I  went  there 
they  would  be  sure  to  shoot  me  or  my  travelling 
manager.  I  wrote  and  told  them  that  nothing 
that  they  could  do  to  my  travelling  manager 
would  intimidate  me.  They  are  miners— men 
working  in  metals,  so  I  lectured  to  them  on  the 
Ethics  of  Art.  I  read  them  passages  from  the 
autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  they 
seemed  much  delighted.  I  was  reproved  by 
my  hearers  for  not  having  brought  him  with 
me.  I  explained  that  he  had  been  dead  for  some 
little  time  which  elicited  the  enquiry  “Who  shot 
him”?  They  afterwards  took  me  to  a  dancing 
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saloon  where  I  saw  the  only  rational  method  of 
art  criticism  I  have  ever  come  across.  Over  the 
piano  was  printed  a  notice:— 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  SHOOT  THE 

PIANIST. 

HE  IS  DOING  HIS  BEST. 

The  mortality  among  pianists  in  that  place  is 
marvellous.  Then  they  asked  me  to  supper,  and 
having  accepted,  I  had  to  descend  a  mine  in  a 
rickety  bucket  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  be 
graceful.  Having  got  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  I  had  supper,  the  first  course  being 
whisky,  the  second  whisky  and  the  third  whisky. 

I  went  to  the  Theatre  to  lecture  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  just  before  I  went  there  two  men 
had  been  seized  for  committing  a  murder,  and 
in  that  theatre  they  had  been  brought  on  to  the 
stage  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  then 
and  there  tried  and  executed  before  a  crowded 
audience.  But  I  found  these  miners  very 
charming  and  not  at  all  rough. 

Among  the  more  elderly  inhabitants  of  the 
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South  I  found  a  melancholy  tendency  to  date 
every  event  of  importance  by  the  late  war. 
“How  beautiful  the  moon  is  to-night,”  I  once 
remarked  to  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  next 
to  me.  “Yes,”  was  his  reply,  “but  you  should 
have  seen  it  before  the  war.” 

So  infinitesimal  did  I  find  the  knowledge  of 
Art,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  an  art 
patron— one  who  in  his  day  had  been  a  miner— 
actually  sued  the  railroad  company  for  dam¬ 
ages  because  the  plaster  cast  of  Venus  of  Milo, 
which  he  had  imported  from  Paris,  had  been  de¬ 
livered  minus  the  arms.  And,  what  is  more  sur¬ 
prising  still,  he  gained  his  case  and  the  damages. 

Pennsylvania,  with  its  rocky  gorges  and  wood¬ 
land  scenery,  reminded  me  of  Switzerland.,. 
The  prairie  reminded  me  of  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper. 

The  Spanish  and  French  have  left  behind 
them  memorials  in  the  beauty  of  their  names. 
All  the  cities  that  have  beautiful  names  derive 
them  from  the  Spanish  or  the  French.  The 
English  people  give  intensely  ugly  names  to 
places.  One  place  had  such  an  ugly  name  that 
I  refused  to  lecture  there.  It  was  called  Grigs- 
ville.  Supposing  I  had  founded  a  School  of 
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Art  there— fancy  “Early  Grigsville.”  Imagine 
a  School  of  Art  teaching  “Grigsville  Renais¬ 
sance.  ” 

As  for  slang  I  did  not  hear  much  of  it,  though 
a  young  lady  who  had  changed  her  clothes  after 
an  afternoon  dance  did  say  that  *  *  after  the  heel 
kick  she  shifted  her  day  goods.” 

American  youths  are  pale  and  precocious,  or 
sallow  and  supercilious,  but  American  girls  are 
pretty  and  charming— little  oases  of  pretty  un¬ 
reasonableness  in  a  vast  desert  of  practical  com¬ 
mon-sense. 

Every  American  girl  is  entitled  to  have  twelve 
young  men  devoted  to  her.  They  remain  her 
slaves  and  she  rules  them  with  charming  non¬ 
chalance. 

The  men  are  entirely  given  to  business;  they 
have,  as  they  say,  their  brains  in  front  of  their 
heads.  They  are  also  exceedingly  acceptive  of 
new  ideas.  Their  education  is  practical.  We 
base  the  education  of  children  entirely  on  books, 
hut  we  must  give  a  child  a  mind  before  we  can 
instruct  the  mind.  Children  have  a  natural  an¬ 
tipathy  to  books— handicraft  should  be  the 
basis  of  education.  Boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  to  use  their  hands  to  make  something, 
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and  they  would  be  less  apt  to  destroy  and  be 
mischievous. 

In  going  to  America  one  learns  that  poverty 
is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  civilisation. 
There  at  any  rate  is  a  country  that  has  no  trap¬ 
pings,  no  pageants  and  no  gorgeous  ceremonies. 
I  saw  only  two  processions— one  was  the  Fire 
Brigade  preceded  by  the  Police,  the  other  was 
the  Police  preceded  by  the  Fire  Brigade. 

Every  man  when  he  gets  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  allowed  to  vote,  and  thereby  immediately 
acquires  his  political  education.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  the  best  politically  educated  people  in 
the  world.  It  is  well  worth  one’s  while  to  go  to 
a  country  which  can  teach  us  the  beauty  of  the 
word  FREEDOM  and  the  value  of  the  thing 
LIBERTY , 
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An  interesting  account  of  Oscar  Wilde,  at  the 
time  of  his  American  tour,  was  given  in  the 
Lady’s  Pictorial  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  the  city  which  he  described  as 
“one  huge  Whiteley’s  shop.” 

He  was  interviewed  in  a  room  which  was  in¬ 
tensely  warm  and  the  sofa  on  which  the  poet 
reclined  was  drawn  up  to  the  fire.  An  immense 
wolf  rug,  bordered  with  scarlet,  was  thrown  over 
it  and  half-encircled  his  graceful  form  in  its 
warm  embrace.  Wilde  was  wearied.  In  a  lan¬ 
guid,  half  enervated  manner  he  gently  sipped 
hot  chocolate  from  a  cup  by  his  side.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  inhaled  a  long,  deep  whiff  from  a  smoul¬ 
dering  cigarette  held  lightly  in  his  white  and 
shapely  hand. 

He  was  attired  in  a  smoking  suit  of  dark 
263 
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brown  velvet  faced  with  lapels  of  red  quilted 
silk.  The  ends  of  a  long  dark  necktie  floated 
over  the  facing  like  sea-weed  on  foam  tinged  by 
the  dying  sun.  Dark  brown  nether  garments, 
striped  with  red  up  the  seam,  and  patent  leather 
shoes  with  light  cloth  uppers  completed  the  rest 
of  the  poet’s  costume. 

His  favourite  colour  is  said  to  have  been  some¬ 
thing  between  brown  and  green,  a  tint  “that 
never  was  on  sea  or  sky,”  and  he  had  a  complete 
suit  made  of  it.  A  white  walking-stick  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  was  presented  to 
him  at  the  Acropolis  and  was  said  to  have  been 
cut  from  the  olive  groves  of  the  Academia.  Only 
in  the  evening  was  he  wont  to  don  knee  breeches, 
“but  evening  and  morning  alike,”  adds  his  in¬ 
terviewer,  “find  him  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  man,  and  always  a  perfect  gentleman.  ’  ’ 

Long  masses  of  dark  brown  hair,  parted  in 
the  middle,  fell  in  odd  curves  of  beauty  over  his 
broad  shoulders.  He  wore  neither  beard  nor 
moustache.  The  full,  rather  sensuous  lips,  now 
pressed  close  together  with  momentary  tension, 
now  parted  in  kindly  smile,  showed  to  perfection 
the  nobility  of  his  countenance. 

A  Grecian  nose  and  a  well-tinged  flush  of 
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health  on  the  poet’s  face  added  all  that  was 
required  to  make  it  a  truly  remarkable  one.  The 
eyes  were  large,  dark*  and  ever-changing  in 
expression.  He  was  a  charming  companion  who 
could  tell  racy  stories  and  repeat  bon  mots  of 
those  whom  society  delighted  to  honour,  and  at 
the  same  time  could  cap  quotations  from  Greek 
authors. 


*  A  French  writer,  M.  Joseph-Renaud,  recently 
described  Wilde’s  eyes  as  being  blue,  while  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  affirms  that  they  were  green. 
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